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The Human German 

By EDWARD EDGEWORTH. Net, $3.00 
Written before the war, full of delight- 
ful humor, free from bitterness, this 
is a most penetrating, comprehensive, 
and entertaining picture of the civili- 
zation with which Germany desires to 
bless the not wholly receptive world. 


Who Bullt the Panama Canal 

By LEON PEPPERMAN. 

Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. 
A wealth of crisply informative data 
highly interesting the economist, the 
man of trade, and the lover of fair 


play. A German engineer who knows | 


| Reptiles and Batrachians 


efficiency calls it “the foremost of all 
books on that great project.” 
With 27 photogravures, Net, $2.00 


The Origins and Destiny 
of Imperial Britain 
By Prof. J. A. CRAMB. 

The most thrilling, 


for which Britain is justified in mak- 
ing war. Net, 81.50 


and England 
By Prof. J. A. CRAMB. 
Accepted everywhere as the most 
valuable book on the deeper causes of 
the war. Over 130,000 copies have 
been sold. Net, 81.00 


Modern Germany 

By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
A new edition revised to date of the 
best summary in print of Germany's 
problems and policies, the causes of 
her successes and failures. An incom- 
parably useful book. Net, $3.00 


War: Its Conduct and 
Its Legal Results 


By THOMAS BATY, LL.D., D.C.L., 


inspiring analysis | 
in print of those high national ideals | 


| Trees and Shrubs 
| Hardy in the British Isles 


By W. J. BEAN, of Kew Gardens. 
A superbly illustrated work of the 
highest value to every land-owner. 
In two volumes, with 64 plates and 
over 250 line drawings. Net, $15.00 


Practical Tropical Sanitation 
By W. A. MUIRHEAD. 
A competent, clear manual for every 
one interested in the prevention of 
disease, in Tropical and sub-Tropical 
countries. Especially useful to sani- 
tary inspectors. Fully illustrated. 
Net, $3.50 


By E. G. BOULENGER. Net, $6.00 
An unusually readable and at the same 
time fully authentic account of the 
habits, homes, and life histories of the 
known varieties of snakes, turtles, etc. 


Antarctic Adventures 

By RAYMOND PRIESTLEY. 
The thrilling adventures of Scott's 
Northern Party so long given up for 
lost. Net, $5.00 


A First Year in Canterbury 


| Settlement 


By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Vivid letters written by the author of 
“Erewhon” during an early visit to 
New Zealand. Net, 81.50 


The Underlying Principles 
| Of Modern Legislation 


By W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D. 
Unusual in legal literature for the 
fairness and fulness with which the 
purely human point of view is con- 
sidered. Every legislator, official or 
volunteer, should master it. Net, $2.25 


_ The Solitaries of the Sambuca 


By DANIEL MAULDSLEY. 
Prefatory Note by Montgomery Car- 


michael. 
An extraordinarily interesting study of 
a search for the Will of God. Net, 82.00 


Practical Mysticism 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Author of “Mysticism,” etc. 
For the great general public this is 
the true key to mystic power, pro- 


vided by its most eminent modern in- 
terpreter. Net, #1.00 


William Blake poet and Mystic 


By P. BERGER. 
Pronounced by Swinburne, on its first 


appearance in French, “the last word” 
on the poet-mystic. Net, 85.00 
Social Reform 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The realities and delusions of modern 
reform are clearly brought out in this 
examination of the Increase and Dis- 
tribution of Wealth from 1801 to 1910 
Cloth, Net, 82.25 


NEW FICTION 


The Little Mother 


Who Sits at Home 


a 
By Countess BARCYNSKA. 
“One of the most exquisite of tributes 
to motherhood which every 
mother and every mother’s son should 
read.”—Boston Transcript. Net, $1.00 


_A Green Englishman 


By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
Vivid and entertaining stories of life 
in Canada of to-day. Net, #1.35 
Prince and Heretic 
By MARJORIE BOWEN 


A romance of singular richness and 
William the 


and Professor J. H. MORGAN. | Hermaia. A Study in Compara- 
A critical study of emergency legisla- | tive Esthetics 
tion; neutrality; the laws of war; and By COLIN McALPIN 
eee eer Be —_ hg An attempt to systematize the world 
: oo, of art; to establish the reign of law in 


power, with the great 
Silent as hero. 


Lovers in Exile 
By Baroness VON HEYKING. Net, $1.35 
Passion and German Foreign-Office in- 


Net, 81.85 


War and Lombard Street 

By HARTLEY WITHERS. 
A forceful, lucid explanation of the 
widespread shock of the war in public 
finance. Net, 81.25 


The British Navy 
By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 
A very readable account of the mak- 
ing and the meaning of that from 
which Britain has always drawn her 
sense of security. 
8 color plates and 289 illus. Net, 82.50 


Schools of To-Morrow 

By JOHN DEWEY. Net, $1.50 
A study of actual schools in which 
modern theories of education are be- 
ing thoroughly worked out. 


the realm of beauty, especially in the 
field of music to establish a canon of 
criticism. Net, 83.50 


The ——: Essay 


By HUGH o> 
An important addition to the series 
already including Dr. Schelling’s The 
English Drama, Saintsbury's The Eng- 
lish Novel, Rhys’s English Lyric 
Poetry, etc. 


Net, $1.50 © 
, YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO KEEP AT HAND AN UP-TO-DATE ADEQUATE REFERENCE WORK 


trigue woven into a moving love-story 
The Letters Which 
Never Reached Him 


By Baroness VON HEYKING. Net, $1.85 
A new edition of these beautiful and 
sympathetic letters to an absent lover. 


King Jack 

By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
The story of one of Yorkshire's fa- 
mous “wilful gentlemen.” Wet, 61.35 


$6 tine’ Everyman Encyclopaedia $10 iifier 


Complete in twelve volumes. When opening 
$8 a REINFORCED "e™me™ remember what a convenience it will be to 
able this most useful and compact work of reference. 
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Educational 


Schools, Colleges, Camps 


GG 


CAMP O-AT-KA 


Fer beys * to 14. A Camp That is a Home. 
Farmhouse, floored tents. Olimate unexcelled. Special 
care in tutoring. Trained counsellors. Tennis, base- 
ball, all land and water sports; carpentry, 
Director selects a limited membership by a 
Highest references. Prospectus from C 
ao Director; Chelsea Square, New 
ork ty. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


GLENDALE, OHIO 
CATALOGUES SENT UPON APPLICATION, 
MISS R. J. DeVORE, President. 


SSNS 
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SABLA 








SEBAGO LAKE, 
MAINE 


(Harvard), 








THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges for 
girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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Tie FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett ©. Fisex & Co., etors. 

Boston, 24 Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bid. 

New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 

Washington, 1847 U St. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 

Chicago, 814 Steger Bld. Los Angeles, 3423 Douglas Bd, 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 





Harlan P. French, Pres Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how, Twenty-four years of successful experience 
in bringing together good schools and good teachers. 
Send for Bulletin, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont &t., Boston, Maas. 
Service for Teachers and Officers 
in Schools and Celleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard. 





Director 





| The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


120. ‘Boylston St. 


a Bost fon, 


RECOMMENI NDS TEACHE RS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








Foreign and American 


Dealers in ; 
Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 7 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. % 











FOR SALE 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA 


By J. J. AUDUBON 


A fine and complete copy of the original 
edition, comprising 
435 Magnificent Coloured Plates 
exhibiting the birds, with the flowers or 
other vegetation, the habitat of eaeh, the 
whole the size of life. 
4 vols. double elephant folio 
New York, 1827-38 
Half crinson morocco extra, gilt edges. 
Price, $2,750 
Extremely scarce 


Copies of this magnificent work are rapidly 
becoming absorbed by Public Institutions, and it 
is consequently becoming scarce and increasingly 
difficult to obtain in any state. 

A catalogue of second-hand Books on Natural 
History will be sent post-free on application. 


From HENRY SOTHERAN & CO 





43, Piccadilly, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 











BOOKS—All out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject; write me, stating books wanted; | 
can get you any book ever published; when in England 
call and inspect my stock of valuable, rare first editions, 
ete. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
Birmingham, England 





hand), including privately printed 
Catalogues post free. HERBERT 
Cross Road, London, W. C. 


BOOKS (second 
items, rare MSS., etc. 
FE. GORFIN, 82a Charing 











Thre2 Important New 
School Books 





Buehler'’s 
Modern English Grammar 


Revised 1914, containing the new ter- 
recommended by the Joint 


minology 
on Grammatical Nomen- 


Committee 
clature. 


Bryce é» Spaulding’s 
Aldine First Language Book 


For Grades Three and Four, with 
Manual for Teachers. 


Bryce €» Spaulding'’s 
AldineSecondLanguageBook 


For Grades Five and Six, with Manual 
for Teachers 





NATION 
this 8,311 
1,660 go to 


This week's issue of THE 
comprises 12,405 copies: of 
go to paid subscribers and 


exchanges or are sent out as free cop- 
les The average weekly newastand 
anies during the first two months of 
the year 1915 were 1,046; February av- 
erage, 1,163 coples 

In view of the large library and 
collewe and family circulation of THE 
NATION, it ia safe to assume that not 
less than 30,000 people read it each 
week 











* * * Coptes of The Nation may be procured ip Paris 
at Brentano's, 37 Avenue de l'Opéra; tn Lendon of B. 
fF. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. 





NEWSON t+ COMPANY, Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, 
622 SOUTH WABASH AVE 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 











Catalogues including Americana post free. 


BOOKS. 
97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London. 


R. Atkinson, 





BACK NUMBERS OF ALL AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS SUPPLIED BY HENRI GERARD, 
88 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


CATALOGUE OF UNCOMMON BOOKS 


Relating to the American Revoiution, Civil War, 
Indians, Lincoln, Canada, Etc. 


CATALOGUE OF 
FIRST EDITIONS OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN AUTHORS 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


C. GERHARDT &C0., 120 E. 59th St., New York 











RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for people who are too busy 
to form libraries. Address 

DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 











THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS 
OF NUTRITION 
By GRAHAM LUSK 


“Patients and laymen often ask for simple books 
on the theory of diet, and te such inquirers this 
brochure can be entirely recommended. The posi- 
tion and reputation of Professer Lusk are suf- 
ficient guarantee of the scientific accuracy and 
value of the matter presented, though the pres- 
entation is so simple that everyone can follow it.’’ 
—The Lancet (England). 


Price $8.50 net, postpaid. 





GENERAL CHEMISTRY 
Principles and Application. By LYMAN C. NEWELL 


Professor of Chemistry in Boston University. 

This new book excels fn directness and simplicity of 
presentation, In the novel grouping and arrangement of 
subject matter, and in the compact and luminous treat- 
ment of theory, It devotes unusual space to the 
chemistry of everyday life and the industries, Part I— 
Descriptive Text Part Il—Experiments. Complete. 
530 pages, $1.20 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 








YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 ELM STREET 225 FIFTH AVENUB 
NEW HAVEN, CT. NEW YORK CITY 


F. M. HOLLY 


Fatablished 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 
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4 Through Central Africa From Coast to Coast 
Wi By James Barnes, Author of “The Great War Trek,” etc. 


The First Peace Book A graphic description of an African hunting expedition made by the 


—_ author and a companion as photographer, following the same trail taken 
, Th Pp d . by Stanley on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. The illust: ~~) ne are 
4 remarkably interesting and show specimens of nearly every kind ef life 
e eace an America found in that region, truthfully and unstaged 
| , B H Mu be Ready in May. Profusely illustrated, $4.00 net 
ugo Munsterber : : 
a nips Americans and the Britons 
Author of “The War and America,” etc. By Frederick C. De Sumichrast, formerly Professor at Harvard University 
l ; A timely book discussing the difference between -—— = and Pio 
3 ir i : social order: The American Woman; Education; Foreign Relations; Jeu: 
. The air is filled with rumors of, and hopes nalism in America and Britain; Militarism ; Patriotism; Naturalization, and 


for, peace. The daily papers repeatedly hint many other important subjects of interest to all English speaking people 
P en > he Few books so timely; none more frank 
at its early possibility. Professor Miinster- 


: Cloth, $1.75 met. 
berg who, perhaps more than anyone else in Citizens in Industry 














America, is able to speak authoritatively on the By Charles Richmond Henderson, Professor of Sociology, University of 
subject, offers this new book as a sequel to age 
' ont, y . ” i 2 A discussion of industrial conditions in their relations beth to em 
‘ The War and America,” and in it sanely and ployer and employee, proving the benefits of co-operation for each through 
° . hotter nderstan » of existing needs on the nart of ¢ mp! r. 4 
; hopefully discusses the future in the same S ee ee ee ee ee i ae oon oe ee See oo 
' broad spirit of fairness which characterized Ready in May. $1.50 net 
; his earlier work. The first book for Peace, it Fundamentals of Plant Breeding 
: : should be read by every thinking person in By John M. Coulter, Head of the Department of Botany, University 
. i a . . nicago, 
; | America. s 4 ' ir work writ 1 to sl vy } y ind 1 j e plants a 
$1.00 net. Postage extra. developed, It gives t test information on plant breeding, making 
| in to farmers, rists, gar ‘ a eryene conce 
7 } k 
‘ Iilus $ 
al : Money and sBanking 
— ; By John Thom Holdsworth, Dean of the School of Economics and Profes nance, 1 aula f Pitt h 
ter ; Covering the origin and development of banking in the United States from 1792 to the present day l new t tion and its eff 
; ! banking and credit systems is also discussed. ’ 
+ 
ns, Rural Credits 
st. : By ae T. Herrick, formerly Amba lor to France 
i The author has mad n exhaustive study of credit conditions among farmers in t! ntry and at | it 
ao j ithout bias, ine nishes a clear and comprehensive review of the subject from ev poss view t $ 
- = The Business of Advertising 
an ; By Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & H 
"ee, : This is really the only ok published which endeavors to give a comprehensive view of the entire field of advert ; A bool 
on. ‘ manager, manufacturer and a consumer, but more especially for the per: on who w i mak ivertising a {| 
cx Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 
: y Walter B. Caneen, : A. —~ MD., Profess P y, Hla ne Un ity 
—- ; A remarkable volu 1¢ writ ten in popular style aiming to show the a tual pte al changes lich take place in the bod 
‘Ss of strong em eel conc ns. The subject is treate 1 in a very unique : ner, and f | pl rather t f ‘ te 
| iewpoint A most rez ch le and informing volume for the general reader I trat t har $ 
ar, 





New Fiction 
H |) = | THREE NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
































: Who Goes There! By Robert W. Chambers | . . os . 
; ei. tb Sian Osan Oo | National Municipal League Series 
i = Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
rk |o The Man From Home By Harry Leon Wilson | ey ae ee wee 
— : From the play by Booth Tarkington and H. L. Wilson. Illustrated $1.35 net | W . W k i M aor 1; 2 
| ° hs 
‘S i The Princess Cecilia By Elmer Davis oman's Work in Municipalities 
sy Iilustrated. $1.30 net By Mary Ritter Beard ; 
r ‘ An able and comprehensive review of what women a 
: The Girl at Central By Geraldine Bonner over a United States al onnees and Macity are 
— j Author of “The Emigrant Trail.” Illustrated, $1.30 net a a ithe hn D. “ee” ene P a ones . td fl ec ee 
- i The Haunted Heart By Agnes and Egerton Castle 
. y Agnes g Lower Living Costs in Cities 
Authors of “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. Illustrated, $1.35 net 
eapege . By Clyde Lyndon King 
The Winning of Lucia By Amelia E. Barr Professor of Political Science, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Author of “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. Illustrated, $1.35 net A book of timely interest to the domestic as well as the 
municipal housekeeper discussing the open market and the 
Young Earnest By Gilbert Cannan plan for co-operative purchasing, distribution, etc 
Author of “Old Mole,” etc. $1.35 net ‘ 
Felix Tells It By Lucy Pratt B The City Manager 
Author of “Ezekiel.” Illustrated by Gordon Grant. $1.25 net 4 a 3 pane tg a a te pg — 
c. O. D. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln ment in charge of one city manager, which has been adopted 
Autaor of “The Trevor Case,” etc. Illustrated, $1.30 net in many cities of the south and west 
e “ Cloth. Each, $1.50 net. 
The Little Missioner By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Author of “The Impossible Boy.” Itiustrated, $1.30 net 
— Send for Descriptive Circulars. 
ve —_—_—_————_—_—_—_—— SS 
ie siallibtiieed 
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A Selected Listof HARPER & BROTHERS,’ spring Books 





THE LONE STAR RANGER 
By ZANE GREY 
“It is a story of such intense interest that 
the reader is swept along from page to page 
until he fairly lives through each desperate 
adventure in which ‘Buck’ participates. It is 
one of the most fascinating of all Zane Grey’s 
tales.”"—Boston Globe. 
“There's a punch in this yarn that makes it 
one of Grey's best.”—VPortland Telegram. 
“The most gripping book of a year.” 
Omaha World-Herald. 
“There is something about this story of a 
hunted young man that makes it easily the 
strongest book of the new year.” 
~—Grand Rapids Press. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


MOONGLADE 


By the Author of “‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress ”’ 
“The Russian section of the book goes be- 
yond anything that has appeared in newspa- 
pers or magazines. Romance worth 
perusal at the present time, when affairs 
great and small in Europe are under the 
whitest and steadiest limelight.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
“With the characters, as well as with the 
events, one wishes the author would tell 
more. She is known to be a foreign woman 
of high rank, a native of Brittany. Hence 
her splendid descriptions of that land and 
coast, and the naturalness of her characters 
in famous chateaux and in the brilliant cir- 
cles of Paris."—Kansas City Star. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





JOHNNY APPLESEED 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON 
A sympathetic story of a real character 
into whose unusual personality the author 
has succeeded in penetrating as she did into 
the dog nature of the real “Greyfriars’ 
Bobby.” All the romance of our early fron- 
tier life, with its hardships, its courage, its 
sacrifices, and its joys, fills the pages of the 


book. It is a portion of our border life that 
waited to be written, not the fighting only, 
but the upbuilding, the conquering of the 
forests, the making of the wilderness blossom. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





THE GREAT MIRAGE 
By JAMES L. FORD 


“For those who like a book in which the 
author has something to say and says it 
trenchantly, who delight in the piercing of 
pretensions and the showing up of shams, 
for whom a neat bit of sarcasm is a joy for- 
ever, ‘The Great Mirage’ will bring hours of 
keen enjoyment.”"—N. Y. Times. 

“*The Great Mirage’ has the first essential 
of an entertaining story: it is manifest that 
the author found genuine entertainment in 
the writing of it."—Philadelphia Press. 





“I have read with keen 
interest and enjoyment 
Booth Tarkington's ‘The 






Turmoil.’ I think thisis the 
best novel that he has writ- 
ten; and apart from its 
charm, it is the book that 
every American ought to 
read.” — William Lyon 
Phelps, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


“*The Turmoil’ is impor- 
tant as the finest piece of 





THE 
TURMOIL 


By 


Booth 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
newsstand ruck. It is an 
American story, full of 


strength, deftness and vivid 
truth.”"—Julian Street. 
“*The Turmoil’ has just 
been issued in a pocket 
edition, with red limp-lea- 
ther covers and printed on 
thin paper. The publishers 
frankly admit that this edi- 
tion is in the nature of an 
experiment. They believe 
that there is a large num- 
ber of readers who desire 












work yet produced by to possess the best current 
Tarkington, who is in turn ° fiction in smaller, lighter 
important as one of the Tarkington volumes than the usual 
very few distinguished cloth-bound post octavos.” 
novelists in the United 

States This book stands Cloth. $1.35 net. 

out like a gem from the Leather. $1.50 net. 

THE LADDER PALS FIRST 


By PHILIP CURTISS 
“No sooner have the first few pages of ‘The 
Ladder’ passed beneath the reader’s eye than 


he becomes aware that he is receiving the im- 
preasions set down by a shrewd and sensitive 
man. The instinctive distrust of current fic- 


tion immediately goes from him, and he set- 
tles to take his ease before a book that does 
not insult intelligence or fret with cures for 
world-old conditione of society. .. . He 
opens the mouths of his characters not for an 
excuse to perpetrate any dull propaganda up- 
on the world, but to tell a story humanly 
interesting in itself, triply interesting in its 
reflection of the thoughts of an intelligent and 
observing man upon it."—-Boston Tranacript. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


By FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT 


A delicious story, full of spirit and dare- 
devil romance and humor. A romance of 
mistaken identity, fascinating in its quality, 
with a charm of plausibility which recalls 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” Two picturesque 
vagabonds are traversing a broad highway in 
the South. They come to a etately old man- 
sion. The negro servant who meets them 
welcomes the younger as the long absent 
master of the house. They accept the situa- 
tion—they are taken in, and—then—things 
happen. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 











A DEALER IN EMPIRE 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


This historic novel relates the dramatic 
story of the greatest statesman of his day— 
Olivares, Prime Minister of Spain—who 
dreamed of wielding an empire that should 
conquer the world. The author has repro- 
duced the startling contrasts of the Spain of 
Philip IV, with ite magnificence and cruelty, 
its court intrigues and the dangers and the 
devotion of women. Itustrated. $1.25 net. 





BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 
By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


Mrs. Warren presents an interesting prob- 
lem in her new novel. The heroine is pas- 
sionately desirous of knowing life. She mar- 
ries a man old enough to be her father. His 
death on their wedding day leaves her to be- 
gin her search for happiness all over 
again, and during it she runs into some blind 
alleys. Anticipation, deception, and fulfilment 
at last are her portion. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





THE SPANISH 
DEPENDENCIES IN 
AMERICA 


SOUTH 
By BERNARD MOSES 
University of California 
This important work deals with 
the period between 1550 and 1730 
—the beginnings of European 
civilization in widely separated 
regions of South America. Con- 
quests, settlements, piracy, the 
missions, are some of the sub- 
jects interspersed among the 
records of viceroys, revolts, and 
assertions of the Crown au- 
thority. Two vols. 8vo. $5.00 net. 


WHEN A MAN COMES 


TO HIMSELF 
By WOODROW WILSON 

The distinguished author voices 
his belief that every man, like 
Kipling’s ship, finds himself some 
day. Live by enthusiasm, he 
urges; don’t be driven by neces- 
sity. And if you fail, make fail- 
ure a stepping-stone. 


16mo. 50 cents net. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
By ANNE MORGAN 

This little book, by the daugh- 
ter of the great financier, is filled 
with helpful suggestions to her 
young countrywoman in the four 
points of her life’s highroad—her 
education, her responsibilities, 
her recreation, and her future. 


16mo. 50 cents net. 


THE KEY TO THE LAND 
By Frederick F. Rockwell 


Full of practical information, 
gained by actual experience, is 
this book which recounts the 
“making good” of a city man in 
the country. While the health- 
ful life and the pleasure of a 
dweller in the fields and woods 
are not overlooked, it is the eco- 
nomic feature which is the key- 
note of the book. The author has 
made a story out of actual hap- 
penings. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


PLAYS OF THE 


PIONEERS 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
These pageant plays are five 
preceded by a prologue repre- 
senting the pioneer man and 
woman in their struggle with 
the spirits of the wilderness. 
“The Fountain of Youth” is a 
poetic representation of Ponce 
de Leon in Florida; “May-day” 
of Puritan youth in New Eng- 
land; “The Vanishing Race’”’ is 
an Indian scene; “The Passing 
of Hiawatha” is full of Long- 
fellow's spirit; “Dame Greel 0’ 
Portland Town” portrays a stir- 
ring incident in the early Revo- 
lution. INustrated. $1.00 net. 


A-B-C OF 
GARDENING 

By EBEN E. REXFORD 

It contains all the information 
necessary for starting and keep- 
ing in order an out-door flower- 
garden or indoor plants. 

Here is the manual for those 
who sigh to have growing things 
about, but who are bewildered by 
the numberless directions of s0 
many volumes on the subject. 

16mo. 50 cents net. 
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Essays in Social Justice ee 
By Tuomas Nrxon Carver, 

Ph.D., LL.D., David A. Wells 

Professor of Political Econ- 

omy in Harvard University. 


8vo. Cloth. 429 pp. $2.00 net. 


An attempt to define the 
principles of human conflict 
and social justice from the 
point of view of economic com- 
petition—with reference to ex- 
ternal facts rather than to in- 
ternal criterions such as the 
“sentimental morality” that has 


hitherto influenced thought. woolen, silk. 








Some Aspects of the Tariff 
Question 


By Frank Witusam Tavssie, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor 
of Economics in Harvard University. 

350 pages, with maps 

$2.00 net. 

Some questions of principle in the tariff 
problem are considered by the leading 
historian of the American tariff. The dis- 
cussion of such phases as the relation of 
duties, imports, and prices, protection to 
young industries, and comparative cost, is 
followed by an examination of industries 
whose history and present condition il- 
lustrate these principles, the sugar, iron, 
manufactures—cotton, 


and charts. 


steel, and textile 


Hooks 





The Trust Problem 


By E. Dana Dvuranpn, Ph.D., 
Professor of Statistics in the 
University of Minnesota, and 
recently Director of the 
United States Census. 


8vro. Cloth. 142 pp. $1.25 net. 


An amplification of a notable 
series of lectures at Harvard, 
which received attention all 
over the country. After a 
penetrating analysis of the 
question, the author discusses 
the pertinent legislation of 1914, 














Problems in the Principles of Accounting 
By Wittiam Morse Core, A.M., Associate Professor of Accounting in Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 102 pages. $1.00 net. 
Designed to test the student’s powers of analysis and comparison, and of detecting the general in the specific. 
The purpose has been not only to supply typical problems, but to develop an insight into significant relations 
and principles, and to increase the student’s capacity to deal with them. 


Some Problems in Market Distribution 
By Arcu Wixkinson Suaw, A.M., Editor of “System” and Lecturer on Business Policy in Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 135 pages. $1.00 net. 
The next step in the evolution of business principles will be to secure for the processes of distribution improve- 
ments corresponding to those which Scientific Management has introduced into methods of production. Mr. Shaw 
has long been recognized as expert in the means of minimizing the empirical methods that have prevailed before; 


but this is the first comprehensive treatment of his system. 











Chaucer and His Poetry 
By Georce Lyman Kirrtrepee, Litt.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 230 pages. $1.25 net. 

The combination of mature scholarship and playful 
humor which Professor Kittredge has brought to 
these lectures is not only charming, but casts many 
new lights on the greatest of English narrative poets. 
Chaucer is treated as a lover of human nature, the 
most representative poet of his age, and therefore of 
significance to all ages. 


Medizval Spanish Allegory 

By Cuanpier Raturon Post, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek and of Fine Arts in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth. 331 pages. $2.50 net. 


Allegory was native to the Iberian peninsula, 
and, from its appearance in the vernacular during 
the thirteenth century to its culmination in the fif- 
teenth, was a recognized literary form. The inde- 
pendence of the French and Spanish tradition from 
the Italian, and the connection of allegory with art, 
are two new features of Dr. Post’s treatment. 





The Appointment of Teachers in Cities 
By Frank Wasuinoron Baxxov, Ph.D., Director of 
the Department of Educational Investigation and 

Measurements in the Boston Public Schools. 

8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 

A descriptive, critical, and constructive study of 
one of the most important questions in school ad- 
ministration, based upon investigations in selected 
cities totalling over half our enrolment in public 
schools. Graphs and tables and a descriptive bibliog 
raphy add to the usefulness of the book. 


How the French Boy Learns to Write 
A Study in the Teaching of the Mother Tongue 
By Rotto Water Brown, A.M., Litt.B., Professor 
of Rhetoric and Composition in Wabash College. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 

The superiority of the native of France in the art 
of writing is not confined to masters of literature: it 
holds also in schools. This study is the result of care- 
ful investigation of the methods employed in French 
écoles and lycées, wherever applicable to America. 
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New and Forthcoming Books 








The Modern Study of Literature. By RicuHarp GREEN Mouton, Head of the Department of 
General Literature in the University of Chicago. 


An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the Head of the Department of General Literature in 
the University of Chicago. The purpose of this work is to discuss the Study of Literature: what it must become 
if it is to maintain its place in the foremost ranks of modern studies. The author’s previous well-known books c 
literary criticism and his long and successful experience in the public presentation of literature have especially fittea 
him for the authoritative discussion of this great problem of modern education. 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra. 


Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Cartes Manninc Cuitp, Associate Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Chicago. 

This book presents as the results of certain experimental methods of investigation some definite knowledge con- 
cerning the processes of senescence and rejuvenescence in the lower animals. The most important result of the 
investigation is the demonstration of the occurrence of rejuvenescence quite independently of sexual reproduction. 
The book differs from most previous studies of senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic world in 
general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important a process as senescence. 

8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra. 


University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University Faculties. 

This book contains eighteen sermons delivered by as many leading men from the faculties of the University of 
Chicago. In each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar on a particular phase of religious life. 
The contributors include not only representatives of the biblical and theological departments of the University, but 
also members of the departments of education, sociology, and philosophy. A combination of modern scholarship 
and pulpit power that makes a volume of religious inspiration for both minister and layman. 

12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra. 


Religious Education in the Family. (Constructive Studies, Ethical Group.) By Henry F. 
Core, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 

The author deals with the real meaning of religious education in and through the home and its significance to 
society. He interprets past customs and recommends many new and definite practices for the direction of the child's 
religious ideals and activities. To the same discussion of family worship, church-going, the Bible in the home, and 
Sunday occupations, the author adds illuminating chapters on the family table, stories and reading, week-day activ- 
ities, the school, moral crises, and other vital topics. A book especially valuable for parents’ associations and 
classes, and all individuals and organizations interested in child welfare. 12mo0, cloth; $1.25, postage extra. 


Che City Institute for Religious Teachers. (Principles and Methods of Religious Educa- 
tion.) By Water S. ATHEARN, Professor of Religious Education in Drake University. 

A city institute is the result of the application of the common-sense business principle of combination of effort 
and resources to the problem of training Sunday-school teachers. It unites Christian people in the support of the 
work of religious education as they are united in the work of upholding the common schools. The author of this 
book, Professor Athearn, of Drake University, has ably demonstrated the practicability of the institute plan in the 
city of Des Moines, lowa, where more than thirty churches have for several years combined their forces in a teacher- 
training institute. A book that shows Sunday-school workers a unique yet thoroughly tested plan for gaining 
efficiency in teaching. xiv-+152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra. 


The Evolution of Sex in Plants. (The University of Chicago Science Series.) By Joun 
Merte Courter, Head of the Department of Botany in the University of Chicago. 


In this first volume of the new “University of Chicago Science Series’ Professor Coulter, the editor of the 
Botanical Gazette and the author of numerous volumes on botanical science, has given a presentation of the results 
of research showing that all reproduction is the same in its essential features and all methods of reproduction are 
natural responses to the varying conditions encountered by plants in their life histories. Sex reproduction, the 
author says, is simply one kind of response, the sex feature not being essential to reproduction, but securing some- 
thing in connection with the process. Various phases of the subject discussed include the evolution of sex organs, 
the alternation of generations, the differentiation of sexual individuals, and parthenogenesis. The last chapter, 
which offers a theory of sex, serves both as a summary and a working hypothesis. 

viii+-140 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN ESSAYS 
Chosen by Branper Matruews 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. zi+508.......Net, $1.25 
Uniform with The Oxford Book of English Verse 


“A very charming record of the attitude of the American 
mind in its serious and humorous moods, and in its mood of 
sentiment.”—The Outlook. 

“It must surely give loyal readers an added pride in the 
literature of our American republic."—The Evening Post. 


SHORT STORIES IN THE MAKING 
By Rosert Witson Near 
Cloth. Pp. zi+261.........-4+- 60c 


A writers’ and students’ introduction to the technique and 
practical composition of short stories, including an adapta- 
tion of the principles of the stage plot to short story writing. 


Crown 8vo. 









DEDICATIONS AND PATRON SAINTS OF ENGLISH 
CHURCHES 


Ecclesiastical Symbolism, Saints and Their Emblems. 
By Francis Bonp, M.A., F.G.S. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 2vit-343. 252 Illustrations. $2.50 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
By Arnotp Wynne 
Comme Gem, Fi GRBs osc cc ncn caccwecevas $1.15 


Contents: Early Church Drama on the Continent, English 
Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes, Rise of Comedy) 
and Tragedy. Comedy: Lyly, Greene, Peele, Nash 
rragedy: Lodge, Kyd, Marlowe, Arden of Feversham, hv 
Elizabethan Stage. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Being a Digest of the Stat 





"LECTRICITY IN GASES 


By J. S. TownsenpD 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 2v+496 
$4.75 


This volume contains a descrip- 
tion of the conductivity obtained 
in gases at ordinary tempera- 
tures and at pressures ranging Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
from atmospheric pressure to 
pressures of the order of 
one millimetre in which the dis- 
charge may be explained by 
the theory of ionization by col- 
lision. Also a brief description 
of the principal experiments on 
cathode rays and positive rays 
obtained in high vacua, as the 
results are of importance in con- 
nection with the general theory 
of electrical conductivity. 


HARVARD 


American College and 
Ciniversity Series 
General Editor, GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 

Gilt top. 

Each $1.50 
“The peculiar merits of this series are 
charm and accuracy. 


only informative but interestingly written.” 
—The Boston Transcript. 


The books are not 


By JoHN Hays GARDINER 

“In a sense, this book can be said to be 
the last word on this noted institution. The 
scholarship of the author, his accuracy, his 
insight into his college, and his grasp of the 
English language are so undisputed that no 


ute Law Relating Thereto, 
with historical 
and explanatory matter. By 
Sir CouRTENAY ILBerr, 
G.C.B., K.C.S.1. 

8vo. Cloth. Third Edition. 
Pp. arrrvii+499...... $4.75 


introduction 


With illustrations. 


THE GREEK 
COMMONWEALTH 


Politics and Economics in 
Fifth-Century Athens. By 
Autrrep E. Zimmern.  8vo. 
Cloth. Second Edition. With 
Map. Po. 457....... $2.90 
“As a text-book, or as a refer 
ence work for the principle 
underlying the unfolding of 
Greek civilization, this volume 


STUDIES IN other treatment can quite equal this.”— pee - 
CARTO-BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. — 
wgeat. 


British and French, and in 
the Bibliography of Itinera- 
ries and Roadbooks. By Sir 
Hersert Georce Forpuam. 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. sii+180, 


COLUMBIA 





Previously Issued 
By Frepenick Pac. Kerrer 
PRINCETON By Varncem Lansine Conmns 


Other volumes in preparation. 


HOMOGENEOUS LINEAR 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
By Haroitp Hirron, M.A., 
D.Se. 
8vo. Cloth. 





Pp. 184.. $4.15 





with four illustrations .$2.00 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN BRITAIN, 1756 TO 1815 


A Record of Their Lives, Their Romances, and Their 
Sufferings. By Francis Apert. 8vo0. Cloth. Pp. 
vitit-464. ITllustrated...........00eeeeeeeed $5.00 

A singularly interesting chapter in English history that 
has been neglected by the historian. The materials in this 
volume may well serve as a source of inspiration to the 
writers of historical fiction. 


ANJATLAS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
By J. G. Bartnotomew, LL.D., and an Introduc- 
tion by L. W. Lyde, M.A. 
4to. Cloth. Pp. lrevi4-64............0.66. $1.75 


Contains maps showing ‘Temperatures, Rainfall, Vege- 
tation, Population, Races, Occupations, Religions, Trade 
Routes, Products, etc. 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LAWS OF BABY- 
LONIA AND THE LAWS OF THE HEBREW PEOPLES. 
By the Rev. C. H. W. Jouns. The Schweich Lec 
tures, 1912. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 112. British 
Academy Publication ............+++000055 $1.00 


RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 
By Nevitte Forses, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Rus- 
sian in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo0. Cloth. Pp. 244.2... 666600000 s  B2.00 


This is a practical rather than a scientific grammar. It 
is intended for the use of students who are working under 
a teacher able to explain the difficulties of the language 
to them, and also for the use of those who are working at 
the language by themselves with the object of being able 
to read it. 














AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS. 
Oxford University Press American Branch, 







SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


35 West 32d St., New York 
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THE NEW NOVELS 








Martha of the 


Mennonite Country 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 


A new romance of the Mennonite 
Country laid in the heart of a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch home. The quaint charac- 
ters and their dialogue are rich in hu- 
mor. Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 


The Man Who Forgot 
By JAMES HAY, Jr. 

A stirring novel dealing with a great 
National and World issue of to-day. It 
is the dramatic story of “John Smith's” 
fight for prohibition. Net, 31.25. 


Love Letters 


of a Divorced Couple 
By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 


The amusing correspondence of a couple 
who thought they were “incompatibles.” 

Beneath the humor and gaiety of this 
romance lies a real solution for the “tre- 
mendous trifles” that build up divorce. 
Decorated. Net, $1.00. 


Ruggles of Red Gap 
By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Being the amusing adventures of one 
“Ruggles,” English valet, in the unac- 
customed surroundings of American De- 
mocracy. IJlMustrated. Net, $1.25. 


A Set of Six 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Six short stories in Conrad's best vein. 
Net, $1.35. Leather, Net, $1.50. 

















The Nation 








“VICTORY” 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


{| A Love Tale of the South Pa- 
cific That Will Win America 
for Joseph Conrad. 


q “‘‘Victory’ presents that curious and 
vital mingling of strong, crude action 
and of delicate psychology, the secret 
of which has been lost for a good three 
hundred years.’’—New York Times. 


JUST OUT. Net, $1.35 











IMPORTANT NON-FICTION 





The Shoes of Happiness 
By EDWIN MARKHAM 


The first book of verse from Mr. Mark- 
ham since “Lincoln and Other Poems” 
appeared twelve years ago. Just out. 
Net, $1.20. 


The Rise of the 


Dutch Kingdom 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Substitute Germany for France and 
you have a close parallel between the 
position of Holland in 1795 and to-day. 
It is history told with all the interest of 
Ilustrated. Net, $2.50. 


An Essay on the Civilisations 


of India, China and Japan 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON 
This is Mr. Dickinson's account of his 
travels in the Orient for the Albert Kahn 
Travelling Fellowships. It is written 
with all the author's characteristic bril- 
liancy of style. Net, 60 cents. 


Patrie! By VICTORIEN SARDOU 

Vol. IX of the Drama League Series of Plays. 

A stirring dramatic presentation of the 
Spanish occupation of Belgium. With a 
change of names, the play might well 
have been written of the Belgium of 1915. 
(Out April 15th). Attractively bound in 
boards. Net, 75 cents. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF SERIES. 


a novel. 


Publications from the Country Life Press of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Read what Victor Harris, the successful American composer and musician and conductor 
of the St. Cecilia Club of New York City, says about the MUSICIANS LIBRARY: 








“Gentlemen: 


“OLIVER DITSON CO., 


“New York, March 31st, 1915. 


“I now have a complete set of the already famous Musicians Library. 
moment remain without each volume as it comes from the press. 
“As it now stands this magnificent collection is an education in itself for the singer and 


I would not for a 





teacher, and the musical public of the whole world should be grateful for the vast expense and 





tion of vocal music. 








unending labor required in the production of this extensive library. 

“As a mere matter of book-making these editions surpass any of a like nature produced any- 
where and the extreme care and high ability which are shown in every detail of the publication 
make these volumes a rich treasury for anyone interested in the art of singing and the publica- 


“Ever Faithfully vours 


“;1UTOR HARRIS.” 




















obligation to Public Libraries on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, Room 15, Ditson Building 


Publisher’s Note.—-The MUSICIANS LIBRARY now contains seventy-one 
volumes, 57 for voice and 24 for piano. 

Booklets and full particulars will be sent free on request. 

Representative volumes, or all of the volumes, will be sent with return privilege without 
Also sold on the Easy Payment Plan. 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s Spring Books 





FICTION 


THE SECOND BLOOMING 
(6th printing) 
A searching analysis of marriage 


By W. L. Georce. 
$1.35 net 


in England’s upper middle class. 


A SIREN OF THE SNOWS 

(3rd printing) 
By STANLEY SHAW. An exciting story of the U. S. 
Secret Service. Illustrated. $1.30 net 


MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO 


By E. Puiciies Oppennetm. Sixth edition of this 
amazing story of international intrigue. 
Illustrated. 


THE TAMING OF AMORETTE 
By ANNE WARNER. How a man cured his pretty wife 
of flirting. Jilustrated by O. F. Underwood. $1.00 net 


HOMEBURG MEMORIES 


By Georce Fitcu. The small-town life done in true 
Fitchian humor. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


A GIRL OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


By Payne Erskine. The love romance of a hill girl, 
by the author of “The Mountain Girl.” 
Tilustrated. 


$1.35 net 


$1.35 net 


AMARILLY OF CLOTHES-LINE ALLEY 
By Bette K. Maniatées. Sixth edition of this cheery 
story of a girl who radiates happiness where’er she 
goes. $1.00 net 


THE FLYING U’S LAST STAND 


By B. M. Bower. Another of this author's stirring 
stories of ranch life. $1.30 net 


THE TURBULENT DUCHESS 
(5th printing) 
BrReEBNER. Full of adventure, love and 


By Percy 
Illustrated. $1.30 net 


chivalry. 
SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
By Louts Josepu VaNce. A story of smuggling, love 
and plenty of adventure. 

Pictures by Flaqa. 
MARY MORELAND 
By Marte Van Vorst. A story of present-day New 
York life, by the author of “Big Tremaine.” 


THE RIM OF THE DESERT 
(3rd printing) 
By Apa Wooprurr ANpbEeRSON. A dramatic tale of 
politics and love with scenes laid in the Northwest. 
$1.35 net 


$1.30 net 


$1.35 net 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT 

By WittiaM Hearty, M.D. A text-book of diagnosis 
and prognosis for all concerned in understanding 
offenders. $5.00 net 


TABLE SERVICE 
By Lucy G. ALLEN. A concise exposition of the 
waiter’s duties, including tray service, carving, the 
care of the dining room, laying the table, etc. 
Illustrations and diagrams. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE 


$1.25 net 


TREATY-MAKING POWER DREAMS, by Isapor H. Coriat; III. SLEEP 

3y Henry St. Georce Tucker, formerly president of AND SLEEPLESSNESS, by HH. Appinero: 

the American Bar Association. $5.00 net BRUCE. Each, $1.00 net 
JUVENILES 


THE YOUNG RIVAL 
INVENTORS 


By GARDINER HUNTING. 
success with their inventions. 


How some boys achieved 
$1.00 net 


NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN OF 1812 

By Epwarp Foorp. The true records of Napoleor 
amazing career. Illustrated. 


MIND AND HEALTH SERIES 

A series of Medical handbooks written by eminent 
specialists and designed to present the results of recent 
research in a form for the lay public’s reading. 


Volumes ready: I. 


J. Putnam, M.D.; Il. THE MEANING Ol! 


BOY SCOUTS OF BLACK EAGLE PATROL 

sy Lestie W. Quirk. Deals not with camp life, but 
with the real adventures in every-day lives of a boys 
club. $1.00 net 


THE BEDTIME STORY BOOKS 
sy THORNTON W. Burcess. 
VII. ADVENTURES OF DANNY MEADOW MOUSE 
VIII. ADVENTURES OF GRANDFATHER FROG 


Two new titles in this popular series of animal stories for bedtime reading. 


Illustrated by H. Cady. 50 


iX 








$4.00 net 


HUMAN MOTIVES, by James 


ents net, each 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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|/SOME RECENT BOOKS OF REAL IMPORTANCE 


Second Series SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE Complete in itself 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


_ The latest work of the “Nestor of Criticism” is an astonishingly comprehensive treatment of the subjects discussed, show- 
ing at its best the unique and powerful style of the author and constituting an invaluable handbook for the lover of Shake- 


speare and Acting. 
“Never before has there been within the same compass so. much truth and wisdom uttered concerning the acting and inter- 


pretation of Shakespeare.”—H. H. Furness. 
Fully Illustrated from photographs and rare old prints. Price $3.00 net 


MEMORIES AND MILESTONES 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 





\ collection of keenly critical and eminently scholarly essays upon persons and subjects of unfailing interest. The author | 
is a master of pure English and a deep student of human nature. In this volume he presents a series of fragrant memories | 
of such well loved characters as William James, Julia Ward Howe, Martin Brimmer, President Eliot, etc. ; 

“The personal tributes and appreciations are exemplars of fitly spoken words—vigorous, scholarly.”"—Philadelphia North 


American. Fully Ulustrated. Price $1.25 net 


IN A MOMENT OF TIME 


The Story of a Nation Crucified 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Mr. Kauffman was in Belgium at the time of that nation’s worst trials, and he tells a story that will move all his readers 
to pity this stricken people. His narrative is vivid and compelling and he brings his readers, as he was himself, face to face 


with terrible realities. 


“His book should be widely read; it will be widely read, for it is one of the most graphic pen pictures of the war that 
has been published, and if it accomplishes what the author hopes it will continue for months, for years to come, the aid 
that Belgium needs in this her darkest hour."—Buffalo Express. 

“A welcome addition to Belgian literature."—New York Times. 

Fully illustrated. Price $1.00 net 

















MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 























SOME IMPORTANT SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
fhe GCambritge GAniversity Press 


(Write for Complete Catalogue) 


JOHN WESTLAKE ON PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW $5.50 net 
Sdited by L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D. 


Member of the Institute of International Law; Whewell Professor of International Law, Univ. of Cambridge. 


THE DETERMINATION OF SEX _ By L. DONCASTER, Sc.D. $2.00 net 


(Frontispiece in colour, 22 plates.) 


ZEUS, A Study in Ancient Religion By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK $13.50 net 
(886 pages. Coloured frontispiece and five coloured plates. 42 half-tone plates. 569 text figures.) 


THE HISTORY OF MELANESIAN SOCIETY Two volumes $10.50 net 


By W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S. 
(Royal 8vo. Vol. I. 400 pages. 25 plates. 8 text figures and 6 maps. Vol. II. 600 pages with map.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP $2.25 net 


(SIXTH CENTURY TO PRESENT DAY) By SIR JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. Twenty-six illustrations 


THE PRINCIPLES OF UNDERSTANDING $1.25 net 


An Introduction to Logic from the Standpoint of Personal Idealism By HENRY STURT, M.A. 


PALAEOGRAPHY and the Practical Study of COURT HAND $2.50 net 
“ . By HILARY JENKINSON, F8.A. 
AN ITALIAN. DICTIONARY By ALFRED HOARE, M.A. (Demy Quarto. 664 pages.) $12.00 net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF COLOUR VISION 
By J. HERBERT PARSONS, D.Sc., F.R.C.S. $3.75 net 


.G. P. Putnam’s Sons, American Representatives, 2, 4, and 6 West 45th Street, New York City 
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The Nation 


War—Science—Economics 


Origins of 
the War 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 
Author “Personality of Napoleon,” ‘etc. 
12°. $1.00. 
The author traces the course of the political 


developments out of which the present war has 
m of Dr. 


arisen, Anything from the brilliant 
Rose must the stamp eof theught and au- 
n lo 


The Confessions 


of Frederick the Great 


and 
Treitschke’s 
‘‘Life of Frederick’’ 


The Origin of Bernhardi’s Gospel of 
Inhumanity 


Edited with a Topical and Historical In- 
troduction 

By Douglas Sladen 

12°. $1.25. 

The coupling of these two works in a single 
volume has a significance apart from the fact that 
they have bearing—the one as an intimate ex- 
pression, the other as an able biographical sketch 
Tan one of the great figures of Prussian and 
world history. Treitschke strongly influences the 
philosophy of war and the views regarding the 
destiny of the German nation embodied in Bern- 
hardi’s much discussed book, and Frederick’s 
CONFESSIONS, in the opinion of Mr. Sladen, 
is the soil from which the school of Treitschke 
and Bernhardi drew sustenance. 


Japan to America 
Edited by Professor Naoichi Masaoka 
of Tokio 


A Symposium of Papers by Statesmen and 
other Leaders of Thought in Japan. 


12°. $1.25. 

The book is issued under the auspices of The 
japan Society and contains an introduction by 

indsay Russell, President of the Society. It 
gives first-hand information as to present condi- 
tions in Japan, as to the ideals and policies of 
Japanese leaders, and on the all-important matter 
of the state of public opinion in que in regard 
to the continuing interest of the Empire in main- 
taining peaceful relations with the United States. 


The Evidence 


in the Case 


A Discussion of the Moral Responsibility 
for the War of 1914, as Disclosed by the 
Diplomatic Records of England, Ger- 
many, Russia, France and Belgium 


By James M. Beck, LL.D. 
Late Assistant Attorney General of the U. S. 
With an Introduction by 


The Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
Late U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


sth Printing—Revised Edition with much Addi- 
tional Material. 


12°. Over 280 pages. $1.00 net. 


“Mr. Beck’s book is so extremely interesting 
from beginning to end that it is difficult when 
once begun to lay it down and break off the 
reading, and we are not surprised to hear not 
only that it has had an immense sale in England 
and America, but that its translation into the 
languages of the other nations of Europe has 
been demanded.”—Honorable Joseph H. Choate 
in The New York Times. 


Germany, France, 


Russia and Islam 

By Heinrich von Treitschke 
Author of “ Frederick the Great,” etc. 
12°. $1.50. 


_A further series of essays by the great German 
historian, friend of Bismarck, teacher of William 
II., and prime instigator of the policy resulting 
in Bernhardi’s “Gospel of Inhumanity.” 


Out of Work 


By Frances A. Kellor 
Author of “ Experimental Sociology,” etc. 
12°. 584 pages. $1.50. 

This book is addressed to every man or woman 
with a job and a neighbor without one. Every 
industry that has retrenched this year—and 
others. Every city and State in which men and 
women are hunting work. And to the Federal 
Government, whose is the only power extending 
over as much territory as is covered by industry 
and by men hunting jobs. 
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The Tuberculosis 


Nurse 
Ellen La Motte, R. N. 
12°. Illustrated. 308 pages. $1.50. 


A Practical Handbook for Nurses, Settlement 
Workers, and All Having to Do with the Fight 
Against Tuberculosis. The author has been well 
known to the medical profession as nurse-in- 
charge of the Tuberculosis Division of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, and is now working ‘“‘at the 
front” in France. 


Is Death the End ? 


By John Haynes Holmes 
Minister of the Church of the Messiah, N. Y. 


Author of “The Revolutionary Function of 
the Modern Church,” “ Marriage 
and Divorce,” etc. 
12°. 400 pages. $1.50. 


So many sane suggestions are offered as to the 
reality and the nature of immortality, and the 
whole question is brought into such convincing 
relationship with other universal tendencies and 
world principles that the reader is repeatedly 
forced to conclude that the clear light of the 
author’s meager has found an opening in the 
black, baffling wall against which so many random 
arrows of speculation have been shot. 


Can G Win? 
an ermany In : 

By “An American ”’ 

1a*. $1.00. 

An intensely interesting book bearing upon the 
resources of Germany in their relation to the 
duration and the possible outcome of the war. 
To guard against hasty conclusions regarding 
Germany's early exhaustion, the present book is 
written. The author gives an authoritative an 
alysis of Germany's resources in materials and in 
men, and of the spirit that is animating the 
nation. 


The Art of Landscape 
Architecture 


Its Development «nd Its Application t 
Modern Landscape Gardening 
By Samuel Parsons 
* the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 
Author of “ Landscape Garden ng,” et 


8°. 48 illustrations. $3.50. 


Mr. Parsons, to whom was intrusted the great 
er part of designing and building Central Park, 
New York City, and who designed the great 1.400 
acre park at San Diego, Cal., has written a most 


important book setting forth the underlying 
principles of the practice of landscape gardening, 


and to sustain the exposition of these soe on or 
he cites passages from at least one hundred well 
recognized authorities in various ages and coun- 


tries. More than one of these authorities have 
never been translated into English and others 
are only to be found in magazines and pamph 
lets, and even these often only in public libraries. 


In the 
Oregon Country 


George Palmer Putnam 
Author “‘ The Southland of North America 
Introduction by James W thy: mmibe, 
Gov. of Oregon 
12°. §3 Illustrations. $1.75. 

Out-doors in Oregon, Washingten and Cali 
fornia. Some legendry lore, glimpses of the 
Modern West in the making, descriptions of 
trips along the forest and mountain trails, on 
foot and horseback; and with gun, rod, and 
camera; of the ascent of peaks, and of long 
canoe excursions, all replete with incidents of 
interest and rich in word-pictures of the glorious 
country traversed. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated from the author’s photographs. 

A new impression has just come from the 
ress, of Mr, Putnam's former volume: THE 


QOUTHLAAD OF NORTH AMERICA. 8°, 


100 Illus. $2.50. The interest {n this entertain 
ing and illuminating volume has in no way 
diminished. 

“An omuuing, instructive and tempting account 
of travel in the byways just off the new high 
way.”—New York Sun. 


Field Book of American 
Trees and Shrubs 


By F. Schuyler Mathews 
16°. 120 illus., 16 in color, and 43 Maps, Cloth, 
$2.00. Flexible leather, $2.50. 

Mr. Mathews’ former Field Books: “American 
Wild Flowers” and “Wild Birds and Their 
Music,” have won him a secure place in the 
hearts of all nature lovers, who have found his 
guides an invaluable aid. This volume embraces 
the entire United States and will be found to 
be the most thorough, authentic and _ simple 
guide to the trees and shrubs yet published. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FROM THE NEW POINT OF VIEW 





In Four Volumes. 


perspective. (Ready in 


II. Union and Democracy 


III. Expansion and Conflict 
By WILLIAM E. DODD (Editor of the Series) 


IV. The New Nation 


I. putniiees of the American People 
By CARL LOTUS BECKER, Professor of European History, University of Kansas. 


The Riverside History of the United States 


Each volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
Edited by WILLIAM E. DODD, Professor of American History in the University of Chicago 


This series presents to college students a brief account and interpretation of the development of the 
United States from the beginning to the present time. The economic factors in the shapi 
and national thinking are stressed, but not to the exclusion of the powerful per 

Social life and group feelings and interests receive unusual consideration, as does also the intel- 
lectwal and 7 lous ise p pan people. One large purpose of the series is to give to the student 


of party 
influences 


By ALLEN JOHNSON, Professor of American History, Yale University. 


By FREDERIC LOGAN PAXSON, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 


THE AWAKENING OF WOMAN 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE PSYCHIC SIDE OF FEMINISM 
By FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE 

“Mrs. Tuttle’s remarkable study carries her into the most inviting consideration of 
modern feminism that we have ever seen from any woman's pen.”—From editorial in 
New Haven Journal-Courier. . 

“I cannot say enough for this book and I think every woman who is interested 
not only in womankind, but in mankind’s development, should read it.”"—Ethel R. 
Peyser, Member of the Executive Board of the Women’s Political Union. 

Every Man and Every Woman Should Read It Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE HEART OF BLACKSTONE 


By NANETTE B. PAUL 
Lecturer on Law at Washington University. 

“The author's rare power of condensation, orderly division of the subjects treated, 
and their logical development, give special value to this work as a succinct yet compre- 
hensive view of the leading principles and maxims of the common law.”—Justice 
Thomas H. Anderson, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

“The book is at once orderly, logical, attractive and easily understood. . . . The 
book is intended as a means at hand to make a partial correction of such conditions.” 


Buffalo Commercial. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 
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The first book published here or in Eurepe on 
Austria-Hungary and the war. 





LUDWIG’S 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
AND THE WAR 


— > « 
L&R. Cone for 


Austria-Hungary, in 
ee 8 ee ee 


DR. KONSTANTIN THEODOR DUMBA, 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the United States 
It gives detailed particulars of the Sera- 
jevo trial, in which the assassination of 
the Crown Prince and his consort is prov- 
ed to have been committed by members 
of the notorious “Narodna Odbrana” so- 


edge and complicity of 
ernment, and tells why Servia’s equivocal 
note regarding Lg 4 hy not acceptable, 
making necessary the declaration of war 
against Servia which brought on the pres- 
ent European conflict. 

“Mr. Ladwig’s account of the tatetenete. a. 

ble interests 


duplicities, the irreconcila 
Eastern politics is as clear as it is ,- Ea 
He off the best defen of Austria- 


> ork 
“A book of unusual value, giving, 
side from which, since the conflict 
little has been heard.'’—Indianapolie Newe. 


All royalties from the sale of this book 

have been donated te the Austro-Hun- 

garian and German Widows’ and Or- 

phans’ Funds. 

220 pp., with frontispiece, cloth bound. 
Price $1 net. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


57 Rose Street, NEW YORK 
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Authentic Books On All Subjects 


MOTHERCRAFT By Sarah Comstock 


Mr. William Frederick Bigelow, Editor Good Housekeeping Magazine, says: 
“Miss Comstock’s book is the newest and most authoritative work on caring for the baby that it ~ Poa © get.” 
Illustra $1.00 net. 











MODERN WARFARE By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 
The first book in English describing modern warfare methods, mechanisms and military terms. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
DEFENSELESS AMERICA By Hudson Maxim 
The famous inventor is recognized as an authority on military subjects and his book points out clearly the present con- 
dition of the American Army, Navy, and fortifications. Illustrated. 2.00 net. 
CALIFORNIA—THE WONDERFUL By Edwin Markham 
The New York Times says: 
“California has not had a more vivid and exalted exposition than given in this book.” Illustrated. $2.50 net. 
1001 TESTS OF FOODS, BEVERAGES By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
and Toilet Accessories 
The book tells not only what to avoid but what to put on the pantry shelf. $1.25 net. 
THE CHARM OF THE ANTIQUE By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
A book of present-day possibilities for simple expenditure. Numerous illustrations. $2.50 net, boxed 
NOT BY BREAD ALONE By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
In this volume Dr. Wiley sets forth the fundamental principles of nutrition. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
FOUR ON A TOUR IN ENGLAND By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
The Shackletons have scored another success—a book of wider appeal, greater interest than anything they have done 
before. Illustrated. $2.50 net 
MY OWN STORY By Emmeline Pankhurst 
This volume will be recognized at once as the most complete and authoritative presentation of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in England and America. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


INCREASING YOUR MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
By Edward Huntington Williams, M.D. 


This interesting and timely volume shows how efficiency may be attained through mental poise by raising mental hygiene 
to the level of physical hygiene. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


ADDING YEARS TO YOUR LIFE By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


The secrets of keeping young, how to overcome many common ills and be relieved from the danger of many others. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 





Now Ready American Edition 
KING ALBERT’S BOOK 


A tribute to the Belgian King and people from over two hundred representative men 
and women throughout the world—Princes, Statesmen, Diplomatists, Ecclesiastics, Scholars, 
Scientists, Men and Women of Letters, Artists, Composers, etc. Superbly illustrated in 
colors. 


FOR THE BELGIAN FUND 
All publishing profits from the sale of the book will go to the Belgian Fund. 
ee a ee I, 60.6096 056506 06564060000 400000000 00Guspnae bas Cloth $1.50 net. 
Se SEE 66.66.06. 66546004 63:000000066600060040060000 00000006 Full leather, $6.00 net. 











FICTION WORTH WHILE 


THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY By Coningsby Dawson 
With rare vividness the author describes experiences in the World Beyond. Illustrated. 50 net. 
THE ENEMY By George Randolph and Lillian Chester 
Many critical readers who are following the serial have written the editor praising “The Enemy” as one of the biggest 
novels of the year. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
THREE THINGS By Elinor Glyn 
Mrs. Glyn’s latest book is the mature expression of a worldly and wise woman's view on the deeper problems of present 
day existence. Illustrated. 35 cents net. 
THE COCOON By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
A delightful fantasy, written by that past-mistress of her art—Ruth McEnery Stuart, who has endeared herself to mil- 
lions of readers by her stories of Southern life. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
THE SEAS OF GOD Anonymous 
In “The Seas of God” the author, who prefers for the present to remain anonymous, has written one of the most remark- 
able human documents of recent years. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
DELIA BLANCHFLOWER By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
The Boston Transcript says: “Tt is fiction at its best, fiction at Mrs. Ward's best.” Illustrated. $1.36 net. 
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Che Best Selli Book in Amer | 
3d Printing? z 
The Second Glad Book 125,000 Copies &.- 
Trade Mark a 
A Sequel to “ Pollyanna: The Glad Book.” By Eleanor H. Porter zs 
; : s ; Trade =" Mark : al 
A tribute from Ethel Colson in the Chicago Herald: . 
“POLLYANNA went away; “Now the glad girl smiles anew, 7 
Ah! so many missed her. In this second story; . ™ 
She made bright the dullest day, All her happy dreams come true, 5s 
Love and Life had kissed her. Touched with tender glory!” 1 
Illustrated by H. W. Taylor; $1.25 net; carriage paid $1.40 - 
: 
pl 
NOTEWORTHY SPRING BOOKS i . 
THE MESSAGE THE PRINCESS AND THE CLAN & 
By A. J. DAWSON By MARGARET R. PIPER 
: A _——— war novel in which the author forecasts with Author of “Sylvia's Experiment: The Cheerful Book.” 
almost prophetic exactness the mighty struggle now being enacted “Whol interesting, well told—all those words fit well into 
in the W ar caldron of Europe. The plot involves a German in- | the Gontgten of ‘this splendid story for young folks—and old : wi 
vasion of England and the capture of London by the Kaiser's army. folks, too, if they are ‘young of heart.’ "Duluth Herald. bee 
Illustrated, net $1.25 ? Illustrated, $1.50 2 
ONISUNSET HIGHWAYS | THE SPELL OF SOUTHERN SHORES fw 
By THOMAS D. MURPHY A sequel to “The Spell of Italy” ar 
“A handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated volume de- By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON ce 
scribing a motor tour of the length and breadth of California, lo- | “Those who have read other books in the SPELL SERIES do to 
cating its incomparable roads and portraying with pen and camera | not need to be told that every page of this new publication is a lef 
its scenic marvels. A valuable addition to California literature, | delightful treat—to all others, particularly those who expect to fa 
especially this coming year, when all the world is contemplating a | visit Italy before they die, this book will prove a storehouse of fo. 
visit to the State."—Los Angeles Express. | information.”—Chicago Post. dr 
Bowed, net $3.00; carriage paid, $3.20 | Illustrated, in a box, net $2.50; carriage paid, $2.70 sic 
be 
TO BE PUBLISHED AT ONCE Gc 
Two new volumes in the Spell Series in 
THE SPELL OF FLANDERS THE SPELL OF THE HOLY LAND [| 
By EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE By ARCHIE BELL ; opr 
The story of a twentieth-century pilgrimage in a sixteenth- | In which the author graphically pictures the country and his- fot 
century land just before the outbreak of the great War. The | toric monuments of the Holy Land, telis of their connection with Bu 
fact that many of the towns described have been taken and re- | biblical events and describes as well the people, conditions, and 
taken by hostile armies, since the writing of this volume, gives « | customs that prevail in present day Asia Minor. ~ 
permanent interest to Mr. Vose’s book. Each volume, illustrated, bored, net $2.50; carriage paid, $2.70. se 
KULTUR CARTOONS | THE PROVING OF VIRGINIA s01 
By WILL DYSON. With a foreword by H.G. Wells | A sequel to “The Fiddling Girl” aa 
“A remarkable and unusual publication—a striking human By DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL a 
document.” : : 
fo phen with the pencil of the caricaturist to the .. . Which continues the career of Virginia Hammond and takes wo 
core of the Prussian Idea and to illuminate the vanity of its pre- | her through three years of college life, and is even a better story gal 
tensions has been the object of Mr. Dyson in this collection of | than “The Fiddling Girl,” which is saying much, ; Ga 
cartoons Net $1.00; carriage paid, $1.10 | Net $1.25; carriage paid, $1.40 
I 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND EDUCATORS rs 
THREE MINUTE STORIES ee 
A Companion Volume to ‘Five Minute Stories”’ : any 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS, author of “Captain January,” etc. . tict 
A collection of stories for young readers, particularly adapted for reading aloud in the school-room or in the family circle. per 
The stories are all alike in one respect, and one only—that of being entirely wholesome, interesting little stories, safe to place in nel 
the hands of any child. Illustrated, net $1.00; carriage paid, $1.10 af 
is « 
mo 
PUBLISHED 53 BEACON ST., late 
BY THE PAGE COMPANY BOSTON - 
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| Summary of the News 


The identic note addressed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the British and 
French Governments in regard to the Order 
in Council constituting an embargo on Ger- 
man commerce was published on Tuesday 
morning. The note is friendly in tone and 
amounts virtually to an assertion of the 
right of non-contraband shipments from the 
United States to be transported through neu- 
tral countries to belligerent territory. Com- 
ment on this matter will be found in our 
editorial columns. 


The American note to Germany regarding 
the sinking by the Prinz Ejitel Friedrich of 
the sailing ship William P. Frye was made 
publicon Monday. Itisconfined principally to 
a recital of the legal aspects of the sinking of 
the Frye and in diplomatic language sug- 
gests that Germany make “reparation” to the 
extent of $228,059.54. 


The eruption of Bulgarian irregular troops 
across the Servian frontier on April 3 is not 
without precedent since the beginning of the 
war, but is the most serious incident of the 
kind that has occurred. The Bulgarians, who 
were apparently in considerable numbers, and 
are said to have been led by Austrian offi- 
cers, compelled the Servian frontier guards 
to retreat and occupied the heights on the 
left bank of the Varda River, penetrating as 
far as Strumitza. Subsequently Servian rein. 
forcements arrived, and the invaders were 
driven back beyond the frontier, with con- 
siderable losses on either side. A protest has 
been lodged by Servia with the Bulgarian 
Government. That this incident marks an 
intention on the part of Bulgaria to enter 
the war on the side of the Teutonic Allies and 
Turkey is hardly credible. Granted that the 
present might appear a favorable moment 
for wiping off old scores with Servia, yet a 
Bulgarian attack on that country would al- 
most certainly bring Rumania and Greece 
into the war on the side of the Allies. At 
the Dardanelles is a vast Anglo-French fleet, 
some ships of which, in that event, would 
immediately be detached for operations 
against the Bulgarian coast on the Aegean, 
and a considerable army of the Allies, which 
would presently be reinforced, is already 
gathered for an attack on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli. 





Despite official denials rumors have persist- 
ed during the past week of negotiations for 
peace instituted by Austria and Turkey in- 
dependently of Germany. It would be decid- 
edly premature to attach great importance to 
any of these rumors, and Turkey, in par- 
ticular, is likely, in view of the present sus- 
pension of operations against the Darda- 
nelles, to be in better heart than was the case 
a few weeks ago. With Austria, however, it 
is conceivable that it might be a case of ru- 
mor anticipating fact. Evidence accumu- 
lates that conditions in Austria-Hungary are 
far worse than official optimism would have 
us believe. On Monday the New York Times 
reproduced a remarkable article from the 





Hungarian Az, which was sent by the Buda- 
pest correspondent of the London Morning 
Post under date of March 31. Deploring the 
fall of Peremysl, the writer complains of the 
official deception practiced throughout in con- 
cealing the desperate state of affairs in the 
fortress and the losses sustained by its fall. 
After prophesying that “we are on the eve 
of great events something must hap- 
pen, something must come, for things cannot 
go on in this way,” he continues: “The si- 
lence of Count Tisza and the Government 
is also disquieting. Since the bread 
famine and the epidemic of disease he is 
neither heard of nor seen anywhere. People 
are not used to his silence and they interpret 
this as a bad omen.” 

Investigation has shown that one of the 
passengers drowned when the Falaba was 
torpedoed on March 28 was an American citi- 
zen, Leon C. Thrasher. It is understood that 
the United States Embassy in London is in- 
vestigating the matter, and will report the re- 
sult of its investigations to the State Depart- 
ment. The case is said to assume a certain 
significance in view of the language used in 
the American note to Berlin of February 10 in 
regard to the proposed submarine “blockade,” 
when the German Government was invited 
“to consider before action the critical situa- 
tion in respect to the relation between this 
country and Germany which might arise were 
the German naval forces, in carrying out the 
policy foreshadowed in the Admiralty’s proc- 
lamation, to destroy any merchant vessel of 
the United States or cause the deaths of 
American citizens.” 


In pursuance of their orders “to sink every- 
thing” German submarines have during the 
past week added four British trawlers and a 
French fishing vessel to their list of victims. 
They have also sent to the bottom one Nor- 
wegian, one Russian, one French, and eight 
British ships. A Dutch vessel was destroy- 
ed by a mine. In some cases the crews were 
able to save themselves. In others, as in those 
of the French Emma and the British Seven 
Seas, lives were lost. Altogether the tale of 
victims from these exploits, which cover the 
week ended on Tuesday, has been thirty- 
four. During the week ended March 31 seven 
British steamers were torpedoed, of which six 
were sunk and the seventh succeeded in 
reaching port. During the same period 1,559 
vessels entered and sailed from British ports. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the 
figures, reproduced by the New York Times 
on April 1, which Mr. Bruce Ismay contrib- 
uted to the London Daily Telegraph. After 
giving percentages of lossesin shipsand car- 
goes since the beginning of the war, Mr. Is- 
may points out that the Government main- 
tains insurance rates on ships at 10s. per 
month per £100, whereas the losses average 
only 5s. 6d. per cent., and that the rate on 
cargoes is 21s., whereas the losses have aver- 
aged only 11s. 6d. per cent. 

As a result of assertions by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Kitchener that drinking is 
largely responsible for the recent labor trou- 
bles and delay in the production of neces- 
sary armaments, the question of prohibition 
has assumed large importance in Britain. 
King George took the lead last week in a 





Nation 


movement for voluntary abstinence, by an- 
nouncing that no alcoholic beverages would 
be consumed in his establishments during the 
war, and his example was immediately fol- 
lowed by similar announcements from Lord 
Kitchener and other prominent people. The 
country is sharply divided as to whether the 
question may better be solved by voluntary 
abstinence or governmental prohibition. 





The intentions of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich, 
the German auxiliary cruiser which has been 
undergoing repairs in the harbor of Newport 
News, remain wrapped in mystery. Reports 
were current on Saturday that the vessel had 
taken advantage of the blizzard to slip out of 
harbor and attempt to run the gantlet of 
British and French cruisers, but as we write 





she is still at her dock and it seems most 
probable that she will elect to intern. 

A man of the name of Raymond Swoboda, 
said to be an American citizen, was arrested 
in Paris on March 31 on the charge of having 
started the fire on the steamship Touraine, 
of the French Line, which imperilled the safe- 
ty of the ship when she was at sea on March 
6. Ambassador Sharp has been requested by 
the State Department to inquire into the case 

According to computations of the Census 

the United States 


population of 
figure of one 


Bureau the 


reached the millions 


hundred 


on April 2. 

Normal conditions were restored on the 
New York Stock Exchange on April 1, when 
the minimum prices for stocks, that had been 
in force since the reopening on December 12, 


were abolished, and at the same time unre- 


stricted trading in bonds was resumed 


As a result of friendly proceedings, the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Company was 
put in the hands of a receiver on April 3. De- 


pression in business due to the war is given 
as the cause of the proceedings. The receiv- 
ership, to which Philip A. 8S. Franklin, 
president of the company, has been appoint- 
ed, will not, it is announced, interfere with 
the operation of the fleets of the company. 


vice- 


Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, Aide for 
Operations in the Navy Department, on April 
2 asked to be relieved from that position and 
assigned to duty elsewhere. Secretary Dan- 
fels has accepted the resignation, but Rear- 
Admiral Fiske will be retained in his present 
office until President Wilson has appointed a 
Chief of Naval Operations, an office created 
during the last session of Congress. No of- 
ficial reason has been given for the resigna- 
tion, but it is generally understood to have 
due to differences of opinion between 
Rear-Admiral Fiske 


been 
Secretary Daniels and 
over naval policy. 


The deaths of the week include: Sir John 
Cameron Lamb, Col. M. R. Muckle, March 
30; Lord Rothschild, March 31; John Englis, 
April 1; Dr. William H. Randall, April 2; 
Miss Mary E. Garrett, Dr. Julius M. Bleyer, 
Rev. Dr. William P. Swartz, April 3; Col. 
De Lancey Astor Kane, ex-Representative 
William H. Jackson, April 4; Dr. George P. 
Coler, April 5; ex-Governor Curtis Guild, jr., 
April 6. 





The Week 





Americans have every reason to be sat- 
isfied with the notes to the German Gov- 
ernment and to the British, signed by Mr. 
In such matters, as Lord Palmerston 
once observed, the “tone” is everything, and 


Bryan. 


the tone of these two communications is per- 
fect. If the United States has sometimes 
been accused of “shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” no 
fling of that kind is conceivable in this case. 
It is full-dress diplomacy of which our Gov- 
ernment has given a fine example. The note 
to Germany, ir connection with the sinking 
Far from 
there being a suspicion of bluster or eagle- 
screaming in it, the 
merely that of a bill rendered. 


of the Frye, is a little masterpiece. 
form throughout is 
The ship 
was sunk on such a day, worth so much, ex- 
pected freight revenues being so and so, in- 
cidental expenses amounting to this figure 
and indirect damages to that, the total be 
ing as here stated, for which sum kindly 
That is all. 


no citations of law or treaty, 


remit. No arguing about lia- 
bility, but 
merely a quiet taking for granted that Ger- 
many has no defence to make of the unwar- 
ranted action of the captain of the Bitel 
Friedrich, and that she will settle up with- 
Nothing could be better. It is 
the sort of communication which one gentle- 


out demur. 
man would make to another. We may con- 
fidently expect the German Government to 
see the point and reply in kind. “Sorry to 
hear my dog got off the leash and killed your 
Check herewith, as 


chickens. per your ac- 


count.” 


In the representations made by our Gov- 
ernment to Great Britain, there is some con- 
tentious matter, but it is dealt with in a tem- 
per wholly admirable. The statement of 
what we conceive to be our rights is made 
with firmness but without hectoring, while 
the right of the British to proceed by way 
of a blockade of Germany is conceded with- 
out niggling. The Washington note is also 
ready, in a spirit of reason, to concede that 
the technique of a blockade may be modi- 
fied, In non-essentials, by the conditions of 
modern The blockade may be 
maintained a thousand miles away from the 
enemy's ports. It need not be more clearly 
defined, geographically, than the British have 
defined it. And their full right to capture 
and condemn any neutral blockade-runner 
is unqualifiedly granted by the American 
No American President could 


If he did, he 


warfare. 


Government. 
now take any other position. 


would expect to be confronted in the White 
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House by the ghosts of Seward and Lincoin. 
Apart from the questions growing strictly 
out of the blockade of Germany, there are 
questions which arise from the British Order 
in Council] that affect trade with neutral 
countries. Now, on these subordinate points, 
the two Governments are not really far apart. 
The Order in Council speaks of ships bound 
for neutral ports but with goods clearly of 
“enemy destination.” This is a thing to be 
proved in the prize courts. The Unite: 
States navy stopped many a blockade-run- 
ner headed for Nassau, but having on board 
arms or supplies plainly intended for the 
Confederates. And our courts sustained the 
seizures. Moreover, as for non-contraband 
goods, like foodstuffs, shipped to Holland 
with Germany as the ultimate destination, 
it must be remembered that the prize courts 
have not, so far, passed upon the Wilhel- 
mina’s cargo, or yet decided whether the ac- 
tion of the German Government in taking 
over all food-supplies does make them law- 
fully contraband. Obviously, therefore, some 
of the points made by our Government are 
subject to future adjudication. 


Lloyd George’s vehement protests against 
the drink evil among employees in the war- 
supply factories are now supplemented by 
what is virtually an appeal by the King to 
the country. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment would argue that the English work- 
ers have given themselves up to an orgy of 
alcoholism, a state of things which the 
press denies and which in itself seems im- 
probable. Even if it were true that the 
patriotic response to the needs of the war 
has been sluggish among the workers, it is 
hard to imagine them more indifferent to- 
day than in time of peace. As a matter of 
fact, the workers, judging by enlistments, 
have responded very well. The probable ex- 
planation is to be found in the enormous ex- 
pansion of the war-munition industry. The 
factories must supply an army ten times 
the size of England’s peace army, and not 
unlikely must look after the needs of some 
of the smaller Allies. Hence there is need 
for every man that can be put to work in 
the munition factories and the allied indus- 
tries. In times of peace every industry has 
its small minority of shiftless operatives and 
heavy drinkers, yet manages to get on in 
way. In the present emergency no 
man can be left idle. The Government thus 
faces the problem of putting to work the 
kind of men who at all times would rather 
drink than work. 


The authoritative statement that repre 


some 








sentatives of the medical expeditions from 
the United States, France, and England to 
Servia are meeting in Paris to map out the 
work and coéperate in the effort to stamp 
out typhus is gratifying evidence that a 
spirit of unity and efficiency will control th: 
undertaking. But the news from Servia 
continues so terrible—192 doctors are al- 
ready reported to have lost their lives in 
their efforts to stem the disease—that no 
one must think the problem solved merely 
by the dispatching of this codperative medi- 
cal expedition. There is an enormous amoun' 
still to be done. Indeed, at the present tim: 
the need for aid is greater in Servia than 
anywhere else, not only because of the sui- 
ferings of the people themselves, but be- 
cause of the speed with which the typhus 
plague spreads. Unless it can be promptl) 
confined to Servia and stamped out, it wil! 
run all through Europe, and may even find 
its way to the United States. It is becaus« 
of the gravity of this danger that such dis- 
tinguished specialists and scientists as form 
the American Relief Party have been willing 
to drop their work and go. But they canno’ 
do good service unless they are warmly su; 
ported by the public, the press, and the Go\ 
ernment. Typhus is a disease with a mor 
tality of 40 per cent.; is curable only b: 
good nursing; and nursing supplies can b 
obtained only from abroad. Again, proper): 
to handle the epidemic, the suffering Ser 
vians should be placed in tents or wooder 
barracks, but there are no tents, and ther 
is almost no wood obtainable in all Servia 
or clothing, either. 


Serious attention need not be paid to th: 
latest story of Austria’s peace approaches to 
the Czar. There are two reasons why suc! 
a move is highly improbable. One is that 
Austria making peace on her own account 
is conceivable only in the most desperate 
circumstances. The tremendous pressur: 
that Berlin will bring to bear to prevent soe 
fatal a blow is apparent. The situation in 
the Carpathians is difficult, but once befor« 
Russian armies were on Hungarian soil and 
were driven out. In the second place, ii 
Vienna sees itself compelled to make terri 
torial sacrifices, it is not to Russia she wil! 
turn, but to Italy. The latter can be pla- 
cated at a smaller price. By arriving at an 
understanding with Italy, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment could effect the release of sufficient 
troops, both her own and Germany’s, to coun 
terbalance the loss of Peremysl and the con- 
sequent accretion in the Russian strength. 
It would be a repetition, in modified form, 
of the situation with regard to Servia. Vir- 
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tually admitting that she had no troops to 
spare for another Servian invasion, Vienna 
chose to concentrate against the enemy from 
whom she has most to fear—Russia. If the 
need arises, Vienna can purchase the release 
of several army corps now on guard on her 
western frontiers. 





It has remained for a David among the 
fortresses of Europe to humble the 42-centi- 
metre Goliath. Though Liége, Namur, Mau- 
beuge, Antwerp, and Peremysl have fallen, 
the Germans have twice failed before Os- 
sowiec, a Russian fortress on the Narew. It 
is not included in the latest available list 
of Russian fortified places, but appears on 
German maps of ten years ago. It is said to 
have been recently reconstructed, but it is 
not likely that the Russian engineers fore- 
saw the 42-centimetre gun. In October the 
Germans bombarded the place, and again in 
March, and on both occasions were forced to 
retreat. One reason is that the attacking 
forces had to reckon with a mobile Russian 
army of considerable strength, whereas at 
Namur and Antwerp the Germans were pres- 
ent in overwhelming numbers, and at Mau- 
beuge there was no hostile field army to 
reckon with. But the principal reason why 
Ossowiec should have held out where great- 
er fortresses have fallen is that, being pure- 
ly a military stronghold, it could endure the 
ravages of a bombardment which cities with 
large civilian populations cannot withstand. 
One of the lessons of the war is likely to be 
that it is an error to fortify a great city 
which public sentiment would rather see 
surrendered than destroyed. 





Only Republicans with good memories will 
be able to keep in mind the list of their 
Presidential possibilities, if it continues to 
grow at the present rate. It is a little pain- 
ful, however, to see how irreverently some 
of them are spoken of in well-informed 
quarters. Thus, a Washington correspond- 
ent writes his paper: “Fuse together the 
intellectuals of Charley Fairbanks and Jim 
Watson, and then throw in the thought- 
incubator of the Hon. James A. Hemenway, 
and you could hide the entire lump in one 
corner of the mind of the least of the four 
remarkable men I speak of”—the four being 
another group of Hoosiers: Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, George W. Julian, Benjamin Harrison, 
and Walter Q. Gresham. So be it. But 
does it always take brains to get votes? 
And is not Watson rated an orator? To 
this question, the correspondent replies: 
“No doubt, he is an effective stump speaker. 
At this moment I do not recall a more eom- 


plete master of clap+trap.” But it must 
be admitted that the Indiana Congressman 
climbed to the position of Whip in the 
House. He must have some qualifications. 
Yes, replies the correspondent: “Here is 
what he is fit for and all he is fit for—to 
tell the Democrats how mean they are.” 





The announcement by the governing com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Exchange, 
that the restriction of “minimum prices” is 
abolished, may have a perplexingly techni- 
cal sound to many readers; but it embodies 
a good deal of the economic history of the 
war. The financial paralysis which came 
with the European war was something the 
world had never seen before. Even in the 
twelve-year Napoleonic conflict of a cen- 
tury ago, no stock exchange shut down and 
no market proclaimed a moratorium on 
debts, except in the face of actual invasion. 
The response of the markets to the out- 
break of this war was that the heart of the 
financial world almost ceased, for the time, 
to beat. The one apprehension whose influ- 
ence, even after the economic skies had 
cleared, hung longest over our own finan- 
cial situation, because it seemed in all re- 
spects most plausible, was the fear that 
Europe, the moment it had opportunity 
to do so, would force back upon the 
New York Stock Exchange, at any price 
obtainable, all of the huge mass of Amer- 
ican securities held by foreign investors. 
It was this misgiving which kept the New 
York Stock Exchange closed between July 
30 and December 12. It had other strange 
results; not the least curious of which was 
the obsession, on the part of our govern- 
mental and Stock Exchange authorities, that 
if the general public were allowed to learn 
what prices were actually quoted for securi- 
ties, in the irregular trading on the street, 
the financial crash would come. Every one 
knows to-day that the “New Street curb,” 
with all its collection of queer and some- 
times doubtful personalities, was the real 
market for making financial values during 
that period, and that it measured the fluc- 
tuations of the home investor’s sentiment— 
as makeshift markets always do, when offi- 
cial markets close their doors. 





When the New York Stock Exchange re- 
sumed business on December 12, the fear 
of the “general European liquidation” still 
haunted Wall Street sufficiently to call for 
measures of protection. With the market’s 
reopening, accordingly, “minimum prices” 
were announced for all active securities. Be 





low those arbitrary prices, nobody was al- 
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lowed to buy or sell. If European holders 
of our stocks and bonds were to “shake 
the bag,” they must stop when prices 
reached the official “minimum.” So thor- 
oughly artificial an expedient was bound 
some incongruous results and 
There was & 


to produce 
some singular 
week of wholly unintelligent fright, when 
one active stock followed the “minimum” 


reasoning. 


down as fast as the committee lowered it-— 
as if a heavy break, in the shares of a com- 
pany which had just passed its dividend, 
was something new to Wall Street. There 
were erudite newspaper editors who set 
forth the virtues of perpetual “minimum 
prices” as a means of preventing the wicked 
“bears” from creating lower prices. There 
was even a prevalent argument that, though 
prices in general were far above the “mint- 
mums,” the existence of those arbitrary re 
strictions was the only reason why Europe 
did not empty its strong-boxes on our mar- 
ket—as if the foreign investor was restrain- 
ed from selling only because his stocks could 
not bring low enough prices to suit him. The 
end of all this came with the decision on 
Wednesday of last week to abolish all the 


“minimums.” 


Those following Wisconsin's grievances 
against her University must be struck by the 
complaint that money has been spent upon 
it to the neglect of the lower schools, which 
the University had not done enough to im- 
prove. But State universities have no way 
of doing this, except through the teachers 
they send out and the raising of their en- 
trance requirements. Yet there is no doubt 
that in the Middle West, as elsewhere, the 
bettering of secondary education is a cry- 
ing need. The Bureau of Education has com- 
pleted a study of the high schools in the 
North Central Association, which comprises 
only those inspected and accredited by the 
principal collegiate institutions of the region 
In these high schools of the better class, the 
average salary for teachers in Wisconsin 
was $828; in Nebraska, $752; in Kansas, 
$797; in Minnesota, $960; in Indiana, $906. 
In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin there was a 
proportion of one overcrowded room to each 
school; in Michigan and Minnesota, two. Lab- 
oratory equipment was often inadequate, and 
half the schools reporting had less than 200 
volumes in their libraries—75 less than 60. 
Conditions in the hundreds of unaccredited 
schools which thousands must attend are far 
worse. The plain remedy is the expenditure 
of more money; and Wisconsin, at least, is 
clearly in no mood for this. 
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FIGHTING FOR “THE FREEDOM OF 
THE SEA.” 

Germany's great objective in this war has 
been variously stated. She was fighting for 
the Triple Alliance; against the Asiatic Aul- 
tur of Russia; for a place in the sun; for her 
very existence, and soon. But latterly a new 
theory has been put forward in many Ger- 
man quarters. It is that the real cause of 
the war, and the true reason for keeping up 
the struggle, is the fact that the English 
navy robs all other nations of “the freedom 
of the sea.” Germany, therefore, is fighting 
the battle of all maritime and trading coun- 
tries, as against England, and ought to have 
their sympathy, if not their active support. 
In recent weeks this view has been repeated- 
ly urged in Germany, by the press and pub- 
lic men, as it has been by those in this coun- 
try holding to the German cause. 

That there is a confusion of ideas in this 
reasoning is apparent on simple inspection. 
It is true that, at the present time, Germany 
is deprived of the freedom of the sea. Her 
splendid mercantile fleets are rusting in har- 
The last of her roving cruisers has been 
destroyed. It is also true that England's sea- 
power enables her to maintain a blockade 
of German ports, so that the flags of neutral 
nations are denied the right to go and come. 
But all this is an incident of war. If the 
German navy had been stronger than the 
British, it would have done the same thing 
to English shipping that has been done to 
German, And in that case we should have 
had Germany robbing others of the freedom 
of the sea. But she would have had a per- 
fect right to do it in war-time, and as a 
means of reducing her enemy to submission. 
War tis the great disturber of traffic, and 
blocks the highways of commerce on the 
ocean as well as upon the land. Any nation 
with 
shut off a hostile Power from access to the 
It is a terrible way of applying pres- 
sure, no doubt, but it is legitimate under 


bor. 


ships enough and guns enough can 
sea, 


the rules of war. It may be continued as 


long as the war lasts, but has nothing to do 
with the question of the freedom of the sea 
in time of peace, 


If one were to write the history of the past 
forty years, in accordance with this excited 
German conception of England as the great 
sea-robber, it would run something as fol- 
Along about 1880 British statesmen 
perceived the danger that Germany might ac- 
quire a large merchant marine. So they de- 
termined to shut her from the sea. They for- 
tified Heligoland as a perpetual menace to 


lows: 
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Germany. They posted their navy in the 
North Sea and in the Channel, and threaten- 
ed to sink every German vessel that showed 
her prow on those waters. They orderec 
English shipyards to refuse to build a sin- 
gle ship for Germany. Then they proceeded 
by every kind of hampering regulation and 
trade arrangement and political alliance and 
fiscal policy to keep Germany entirely oii 
the ocean. Hence the baffled and desperate 
Germans were compelled in 1914 to go to war 
with England in order to maintain their 
right to navigate the sea in freedom. 

This is burlesque. What are the facts? 
Everybody knows that Germany’s wonderful 
naval progress has been made without let 
or hindrance by England. All the seven seas 
have been absolutely free to the German flag. 
If German vessels wished to engage in even 
the coasting trade of Great Britain, they 
were at entire liberty to do so. English col- 
onies were open to them. They could sail 
wherever they pleased and buy and sell wher- 
ever they cared to do business. German goods 
were permitted to enter English ports paying 
lighter customs duties than were imposed 
upon English goods going to Hamburg or 
Bremen. Whenever Great Britain made a 
new market in any remote part of the world, 
her policy was to throw it open to all on 
equal terms, Germans included. And the 
way in which Germany did, in fact, take ad- 
vantage of the freedom of the sea to build 
up a great foreign trade, and a magnificent 
fleet of steamships, is one of the greatest 
proofs of her skill, resources, and enterprise. 
Was anybody then forbidding to her a sin- 
gle stretch of salt water? Was not all the 
ocean before her to sail and trade as she saw 
fit? It is really preposterous to tell us that 
Germany was in danger of losing the fr 
dom of the sea. She had it and enjoyed i 
and profited by it for forty-three years of 
peace, with no one to molest her or make her 
afraid. All this was ended, to be sure, when 
she went to war; but that was her lookout. 
If she were to make peace to-morrow, the 
freedom of the sea would be restored to her 
without the firing of another shot. 

What lies in the back of the mind of those 
who talk now of Germany fighting for the 
freedom of the sea is really the idea of 
mastery of the sea. That is another thing. 
That has to do with war. The thing has 
come as a great shock and an intense bitter- 
ness to the great mass of the German people. 
Despite the warnings of their navy experts 
and of their responsible statesmen, they had 
come to think that the warships which they 








had built at such great sacrifice would some- 


how be able to make head against Engiand s 
sea-power, at least to the extent of enabling 
German commerce to keep the sea. And in 
the revulsion of feeling caused by the dis- 
covery that their country is held in the grip 
of the English navy, it is not surprising that 
they have come to think that there has been 
some kind of plot to drive Germany from 
the sea altogether. But even in their present 
excited state of mind they ought to be able 
to see that what has befallen them is merely 
a consequence of war. Let peace be restor- 
ed, and the smoke from the funnels of Ger- 
man merchantmen will again hang over 
every ocean. If it is in truth the freedom of 
the sea for which Germany is fighting, the 
way for her to get it is to stop fighting, and 
let it be automatically restored to her by 
peace. 








BISMARCK AND GERMANY. 


But for the war, Germany would have been 
a-swarm last week with celebrations of the 
hundredth anniversary of Bismarck’s birth. 
As it is, the day was widely commemorated, 
no doubt, though it is understood that many 
of the public and official plans were cancelled. 
For this, the war is a sufficient excuse, There 
must be a lurking suspicion, however, even 
in German minds, that the present juncture 
is not one that lends itself happily to hymn- 
ing the praises of Bismarck. It might pro 
voke unpleasant comparisons. His diplomacy 
in connection with the three wars which he 
waged must be rather a bitter memory to 
those Germans who feel that the diplomatic 
preparations for the war now raging were 
shockingly mishandled in Berlin. Even Del- 
briick admits that Sir Edward Grey com- 
pletely out-maneuvred the German Foreign 
Office—this on the German theory that Eng- 

nd intended to go to war all the time. To 
exalt Bismarck’s triumphs now would be 
freshly to remind the German people of the 
straits to which they have been brought un- 
der his successors. 

What a full-blooded and many-sided man 
it was who was born April 1, 1815! Wholly 
apart from wars and the founding of the Ger- 
man Empire, Bismarck’s life is one to fas- 
cinate the student of genius. His wit, his 
sweep of knowledge, his broad outlook on 
life and human nature, his pithy sayings, the 
large ease with which his rich nature played 
with fact and fancy—one traces all this in his 
own “Recollections,” in his speeches, and in 
the chronicles of his faithful Boswell—Moritz 
Busch—with ever renewed interest. A whole 
Bismarck literature has grown up, as it 
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ity. It was the sense of his abounding vital- 
ity, his sustained vigor, his sure-footed way 
of dealing with the practical questions of 
statesmanship, that led Tennyson to exclaim 
in 1885: “O, Lord Bismarck, come and gov- 
ern us; we will give you a million a year.” 

Inevitably, however, it is the special rela- 
tion of Bismarck to contemporary Germany 
that first leaps into the thoughts of men to- 
day. On this subject there are two opinions, 
both defensible by good arguments. There 
is a school which holds that the position and 
ambitions of Germany during the past few 
years—culminating in the war—are the le 
gitimate fruit of Bismarck’s policies. Not 
only is it said that the Kaiser is the inheri- 
tor of the Bismarck tradition and its true 
expounder and executor, but that, if Bis- 
marck had been alive and in power last July, 
he would have hailed the war as the crown- 
ing of his endeavors to make Germany a 
great Power. It is not denied that he would 
have made his arrangements more skilfully 
than did Bethmann-Hollweg and Forei 
Minister von Jagow, but his attitude and 
spirit, it is asserted, would have been the 
same as theirs. Certainly this much is to be 
conceded: Bismarck would not have shrunk 
from the war merely because it meant fright- 
ful losses and misery. He, too, thought of 
war as a fit instrument of national policy. To 
this extent, Treitschke and Bernhardi may 
profess to be his spiritual children. Wherein, 
then, may it be maintained that Bismarck 
would have differed, in his way of fronting 
the terrible problems of last July, from the 
statesmen in control of the German Empire 
to-day? 

The case has been so admirably and full; 
put by Prof. Monroe Smith, in his article in 
the Political Science Quarterly, to which we 
have already called attention, that we can 
scarcely do better than refer the reader back 
to it once more. Bismarck was a soldier, 
but he insisted upon political control of the 
army. In more than one passage in his “Rec- 
ollections” he pointed out the danger that 
would threaten Germany if the General Staff 
were allowed to escape from due subordina- 
tion to the civilian Government. Yet as we 
now know from what the German Ambassa- 
dor said to the Russian Foreign Minister, the 
decision reached by Berlin was a “purely 
military judgment.” Bismarck in office would 
never have permitted that. He might have 
agreed with the military judgment, but he 
would not have allowed it to be the supreme 
dictator of German policy. 

It is safe to say, in addition, that Bis- 


could only grow up about a great eva 





marck would have had no sympathy with the 


aspiration of too many Germans to impose 
their will on Europe. To “organize” Europe 
has been confidently said to be the high mis- 
sion of Germany. But put over against this 
what Bismarck said in a speech to the 
Reichstag on February 19, 1878: “We are not 
going the Napoleonic road. We have no pur- 
pose to be either the umpire or the sehool- 
master of Europe.” With Bismarck, it had 
always to be a case, not of dreamy world-am- 
bitions, but of a definitely proved “interest” 
of the German people. It was a favorite 
word with him. He opposed the hasty en- 
tanglement of Germany in Oriental adven- 
tures, because it could not be shown that she 
had any “interest” in them—no interest 
worth as much as “the sound bones of a 
single Pomeranian musketeer.” And it was 
because, as he declared to the Reichstag, no 
genuine “interest” separated Germany and 
England, that he scouted the idea that those 
two nations could be drawn into war. 

In fine, it would be rash to affirm that Bis- 
marck would have prevented this war on any 
humane scruple. He was an absolutist in 

overnment. He was for blood and iron as 

the tools of German policy. But it is rea- 
sonable to assume that he would have been 
more far-sighted than the Kaiser, and would 
have insisted upon standing four-square to 
the whole question of peace or war. Above 
all, it is certain that he would have resent- 
ed the assumption of the German General 
Staff that it was infallible. He would have 
warned it that all its vast system of infor- 
mation, its ticketing and docketing, could not 
take due account of the imperceptible but 
invincible heroisms in the soul of man. And 
he would have told it that no piling up of 
espionage, no pigeon-holing of endless re- 
ports, could make it really understand the 
spirit that animated the Belgian people. 


ITALY’S ASPIRATIONS AND DIFFI. 
CULTIES. 





Nowhere have we seen the poise of hope 
and fear in which Italy stands to-day ex- 
plained so clearly as in the article by 
Guglielmo Ferrero in the April Atlantic. 
His ample knowledge is evident. His sym- 
pathies he makes no effort to dissemble. 
But it is with something of the detached 
air of an historian that he places before 
the reader, first the historic basis of Italian 
present-day national aspirations, and then 
the great obstacles to their realization with 
which the Italian Government finds itself 
just now confronted. With its decision re- 


specting entrance into the war visibly 





trembling in the balance, Ferrero’s article 
is one upon which the event may soon be 
making the most striking comment. 


He starts off with Mazzini's statement in 
1866 of the grounds of Italy's claims to Is- 
tria and the Trentino. 
racial, military. 
sition of the Veneto alone, as Italy did in 
1866, without the 
opinion, .to “put a seal of shame upon the 
It meant betrayal of 


They were historic, 
To consent to the acqul- 

rest, was, in Mazzini's 
brow of the nation.” 


perennial agitation; and 


“your brothers”: 
war “at some time more or less remote, but 
inevitable.” And the point is that, according 
to Ferrero, Mazzini’s burning words in the 
Unitd Italiana were then regarded by the 
great majority of Italians as expressing the 
unquestionable truth. Italy must one day 
get back her ancient possessions. Geogra- 
phy, race, military security made it neces- 
sary. It was only a question of how and 
when. This was the great Italian passion 
that came to be known as l'irredentismo. 
Forty years ago it burned in most Italian 
But to-day, Ferrero assures us, the 


It is his 


hearts. 
flame has grown dim and pale. 
belief that, at present, the weightiest opin- 
fon in Italy is against going to war to win 
Trieste and the Trentino. He is confident 
that this reluctance will be overcome, and 
that Italy will soon draw the sword. But 
his account of the way in which the old 
national zea! for Italia irredenta was cooled 
in the course of the years, with the conse 
quent piling up of difficulties in front of 
the Italian lights up 
the whole actual situation. 


Government to-day, 


It was the Triple Alliance, with the obil- 
gations which it imposed upon the Italian 
authorities, that dulled the spirit exempll- 
fied in Mazzini. 
treaty with Austria and 
bound to set its face against the agitation. 
Secretly, it might do what it could to keep 
alive the fire of nationalism in the Itallan 


The Government, once in 


Germany, was 


residents in the coveted provinces, but open- 
ly and officially it could do nothing but op- 
pose the propaganda. From the press and 
from the schools it was excluded, so far as 
Government influence could exclude it. The 
result is that a generation has grown up 
almost insensitive to the former glowing ap 
peals. Particularly is this true of the work- 
ing classes, infected, for the rest, by So 
clalism. “Who has spoken to them of Trent 
and Trieste in the past thirty years? No 
one. The literature in which the irredentist 
tradition is kept alive has never reached 
the lower classes.” Around the two prov- 


inces “there has reigned for thirty-two 
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years, in Italy, a cautious silence, inter- 
rupted only now and then by cries of an- 
guish which came across the frontier.” 

The net effect, as Signor Ferrero sets it 


forth, is that the Italian Government has 


had to attempt to regain in a few months|- 


the ground lost during a generation. A 
small party in Italy would have her remain 
faithful to the Triple Alliance. 
bers are in favor of plunging into war, con- 


Larger num- 


vinced that the hour has come to enlarge 
and fortify Italian nationality. But “the 
majority hope and desire that Italy may 
watch the terrible conflict with folded arms, 
to the end.” 
unconvinced opinion that the Government 
That it 
was in a cruel position, both politically and 


It is in order to win over this 


has been deferring its decision. 


morally, Ferrero admits. It was not hard 
that the nature of the war, 
initiated by not 
make a casus fuderis for Italy under the 


to maintain 
formally Germany, did 
Triple Alliance. But that could go no fur- 
ther than an insistence upon neutrality. It 
could not furnish a decent pretext for cast- 
ing the weight of Italy actively against her 
allies. For such a step, some other motive, 
some plausible justiffcation, must be found; 
and for it the Italian Government has been 
If the old passionate 
Irredentism were in full force, that alone 
might suffice to push the country into war. 
But it weakened by the 
lapse of time. Some other propelling im- 


plainly feeling about. 


has been much 
pulse has to be sought or awaited. It may 
be said that Italy is freed from all obliga- 
tion to the Triple Alliance, because she went 
into it, and has made great sacrifices for it, 
on the assurance that it meant an infallible 
But now it has shown 
itself powerless to preserve peace. There- 
fore, let Italy shift for herself, and fish in 
the troubled waters. It is contended that, 
if Austria should be conquered and dismem- 
bered without Italy's having stirred to set 
free the Itallan provinces, such vast discon- 
tent would be engendered that the Govern- 
ment could not live a day, and perhaps even 
But 
these fears do not constitute a legitimate 
That must be looked for else 
where, and apparently the Italian Govern- 


security against war. 


the dynasty would be endangered. 


casus belli 


ment Is anxiously seeking it. 


The final decision cannot long be delayed. 
Accident may precipitate it. At present, the 
Itallan Government Is not able to allege 
any question of life or death. It still has 
at least to pretend to have a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind. And with the 
just cause of war so hard to, find; under the 
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suspicion, as Italy would so surely be, of 
waiting in the spirit almost of a blackmailer 
until the hour came to strike a crippled Aus- 
tria, we can well believe Ferrero when he 
says that “Italians who love their country 
do not enjoy quiet slumbers in these 
times.” Many, for other reasons than those 
he gives, will echo his final wish: “Would 
that this terrible year of anxiety and of 
trials might quickly pass; and that to-mor- 
row I might awake in 1916, beyond ali the 
horrors and danger which now weigh on 
our heads!” 


THE REPUBLICAN EXHIBIT AT 
ALBANY. 





With two-thirds majority in both branches 
of the Legislature, and a Governor who had 
become enough of a national figure to be 
widely spoken of as a Presidential possibil- 
ity for 1916, the Republican party in the 
State of New York has naturally been the 
object of unusual interest throughout the 
country during the past three months. The 
gentlemen in the Senate and the Assem- 
bly who have been carrying out Senator 
Brown’s programme of restoring “the com- 
fortable administration of State affairs which 
existed before Gov. Dix was inducted into 
office four years ago” have doubtless been 
so preoccupied with this absorbing task that 
they have had no time to think of the ef- 
fect which their doings were likely to have 
upon the future of their party, either in the 
State or in the nation. What kind of im- 
pression they have been making as stewards 
of the public welfare here at home, the tone 
of the whole press of New York city suffi- 
ciently shows. But the effect upon the pros- 
pects of the party in the national contest of 
next year is also worth thinking about. 

The expectation of Republican victory in 
1916 is built upon two things: the first is 
dissatisfaction over “hard times,” the sec- 
ond is the return of the Progressive vote to 
the Republican fold. How the hard-times 
plea will stand eighteen months from now, 
nobody knows; but everybody realizes the 
possible return, and nearly everybody hopes 
for the actual return, of a high degree of 
general prosperity before that time. In any 
case, neither Gov. Whitman nor the Legisla- 
ture can exercise any influence over that 
matter. But they may exercise—we believe 
they have been exercising—a very great in- 
fluence over the second element in the case. 
Whatever else may be said of the Progres- 
sives, it is at least certain that they are not 





hidebound Republicans. The independent 





vote is always an important factor in a Pres- 
idential election; in the present instance, 
there is added to that vote a great body of 
citizens who had become thoroughly de- 
tached from their politica] affiliations, and 
came, for a time at least, to look upon their 
old party as not only no better, but far worse, 
than its opponent. 

In this situation, there happened to arise, 
in the greatest State of the Union, a con- 
juncture of extraordinary character. The 
Democrats had been in control for four years. 
In the first half of this period, the Gover- 
nor had made a failure of his Administra- 
tion. In the second half, there had been an ex- 
hibition of about as unfortunate a character 
s can be imagined. Sulzer’s performances and 
Tammany’s impeachment of him combined 
to produce an impression which opened the 
way to the Republican landslide of last au- 
tumn; and Whitman entered upon the Gov- 
ernorship with a national reputation for 
courage and energy, acquired during his 
service as District Attorney. What an op- 
portunity for showing the superiority of the 
Republican party! What a chance to let the 
people of the country know that the hue and 
cry about Barnes, and “reaction,” and so 
forth, was slanderous; to show that the Re- 
publican party, after a period of wholesome 
chastening, could be counted on to use its 
power for the promotion of sound govern- 
ment and of the general welfare! 


What has happened, however, is the oppo- 
site of all this. There has not been even the 
pretence of high purpose. In form and sub- 
stance alike, the proceedings at the Capitol 
have been of the most unedifying character. 
Such a shower of “ripper” bills as have form- 
ed the chief centre of interest at Albany we 
do not remember ever to have known. Along- 
side these have been bills to undo, or seri- 
ously to modify, labor legislation only re- 
cently passed, without any serious attempt 
to justify such action. As for economy, we 
have had not only the fiasco of Gov. Whit- 
man’s spook-like $18,000,000 deficit, but also 
his veto of the Garbage Disposal bill, with 
the consequent frustration of a carefully de- 
vised scheme for saving the people of this 
city millions of dollars of unnecessary ex- 
penditure; while, on the other hand, he has 
signed the spoils Census bill, in spite of the 
vicious features which he has himself ac- 
knowledged it contains. Against these and 
other bad points in the legislative record, lit- 
tle if anything can be put forward in the way 
of beneficial achievement. And now, after 
three months of time nearly all wasted, and 
nearly all the rest applied to bad or ques- 
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tionable use, we find the Republican leaders 
forcing a régime of gag rule upon the Legis- 
lature, on the plea, forsooth, that it is “ab 
solutely essential to the orderly conduct of 
business and the speedy termination of the 
session.” 

That this whole exhibit will tend power- 
fully to discredit the Republican party of 
New York State, and through it the Republi- 
can party of the nation, there can be no 
doubt. For this it will not be necessary to 
prove to the hilt that the change in the Work- 
men’s Compensation act or in the laws af- 
fecting canneries was made in redemption 
of an ante-election compact with “the inter- 
ests.” The charge that the Republican party 
at‘Albany has been “reactionary,” in one of 
those senses in which that much-abused word 
is truly a term of reproach, rests upon no 
such narrow foundation. A party which, 
with one of the rarest of opportunities be- 
fore it, is not ashamed to devote itself almost 
exclusively to office-grabbing, and, when not 
engaged in that occupation, to show a con- 
stant hostility to the desires of the non-par- 
tisan city government of New York, is reac- 
tionary in a way that is offensive to the en- 
lightened citizenship of the country. That 
citizenship, all of it, is progressive enough 
to object to a return to those ideas of the 
function of parties which were dominant 
when Platt and Quay held the same kind of 
sway in State governments that Murphy did 
in that of this city. The ignoring of public 
sentiment, as well as of sound legislative 
methods, in regard to labor matters, is but 
part of a larger spectacle of a truly Bourboa 
return, all along the line, to the “comfort- 
able” ways of old-fashioned spoils politics. 
When the nation comes to take its quad- 
rennial account of political stock, all this 
will play a big part in the reckoning. 





PROGRESS THROUGH THE WILL. 





Nietzsche, or else Schopenhauer, is re 
sponsible for the immense vogue of the Will. 
The will to victory, the will to survive, the 
will to deeds, as the Pan-Germanist advo- 
cates are fond of putting it, began perhaps 
by being a phrase. It has become certainly 
an attitude, and possibly a philosophy. 
Treitschke, Nietzsche, Bernhardi, and Gen. 
Hindenburg are only the best known names 
in a long list of votaries. Though the Will 
dogma has had its greatest vogue in Ger- 
many it has vastly outgrown the bounds 
of that country. It is the underlying 
principle of radical theory and agitation on 
two continents. Up to the last decade 


of the nineteenth century, we were still | argue in the same breath for the socializa- 
under the influence of Reason, born in the tion, which means the institutionalization, 
age before the French Revolution and nur- | of industry and the destruction of institu- 
tured by the scientists and positivists of tionalism in morals, marriage, education, lit- 
the Darwinian era. During the last erature, and the arts; and this from men 
twenty-five years, Reason has had a very | whose creed it is that social institutions are 
hard time of it. It has not been merely | based on the prevalent economic system. An 
dethroned, it has been rejected as a para-| economic society on the model of Sparta is 
site on the body of Life as Will. That same to produce the individual efflorescence de- 
Reason with which the eighteenth century | veloped by the rowdy anarchists of Athens. 
achieved a Revolution is distrusted by the| Only because Shaw, as Mr. Palmer sees him, 
present-day revolutionist temperament as a| believes in the primacy of the Will, can 
pale, hesitating, doubting, paralyzing state| Shaw—or his disciples—look forward to the 
of consciousness. Because it hesitates and | substitution of vast state nurseries for the 
weighs and searches, it has become a force family, from which there shall emerge a 
for reaction. Against the orderly, cautious | race of untrammelled, spontaneous individ- 
processes of the Reason, the evolutionary | uals. The home crushes the individuality of 
temper has set up the Will of Schopenhaver the child, the orphan asylum is obviously 
and Nietzsche, the “life force’ of Bergson, the ideal nursery for the free soul of the 
that elemental “drive” which does not both-| child. 

er to know where it is going if only it is on; Still under the influence of the obsolete 
its way. In art, as in social movement, the | forms of Reason, one is impelled to refer to 
principle holds. Mr. John Palmer, writing | 4 factor of social progress upon which the 


in the Fortnightly, sums up the position: 'radical thought of the day lays particular 


Not reason and not the Categories deter-| stress; and rightly. We refer to the ques- 


mine or create; but Passion and the Will. | 
Mr. Shaw has always insisted that Reason is, tion of the falling birth-rate. The artificial 


no motive power; that the true motive power 
in the world is Will; that the setting up of! 
Reason above Will is a “damnable error.” | 
Life is the satisfaction of a power in us of 
which we can give no rational account what- | 
ever. 


You find this principle repeated a thousand 
times, from the authors of books on Shaw | 
to the youngest writer in the Forum. It is | 
in the new sociology, in the new art, in the 
new literature. It appears in the fondness 
of young poets for addressing Pan. It is 
supposed to underlie the art of Isadora Dun- 
can. It underlies the new education. Wher- 
ever there is Ferment there is Will. 

It is difficult for the average man, bred in 
the older tradition of rationalism, to think 
in the new forms. The word “think” ex- 
presses the difficulty, since one must not 
think in the new forms, but feel or will. 
Under Reason it is impossible to say in the 
same breath “yes” and “no.” But it is pre- 
cisely the merit of Will that it can assert 
at the same time yes and no, black and 
white, absolutism and democracy, discipline 
and unchecked freedom. Only because Life 
is asserted to be Will is it possible for a 
journal of radical thought to be, say, at the 





restriction of population, practiced in every 
advanced country, has been described as the 
most potent weapon by which the masses 
can raise themselves from their condition of 
helplessness. The smaller family, by spar- 
ing the mother, by insuring greater care to 
the children, above all by checking the sur- 
plus of the labor market, automatically in- 
creases the poor man’s capacity in the bat- 
tle for his share of the goods of life. It does 
not matter that a low birth-rate does not go 
well with the militaristic ideal, which must 
have plenty of cheap cannon-food—a ques- 
tion on which Mr. Roosevelt is much more 
consistent than the ultra-radicals. Concede 
that the regulation of the birth-rate will do 
everything for the proletarian masses that 
its advocates assert; and more. Yet if the 
world is indeed to be rebuilt by this meth- 
od, the question at once suggests itself 
whether it is Will or Reason that will bring 
about the beneficent change. For here we 
have the two factors opposed in their el 
mental form. Will, in its simplest expres- 
sion, as the Life Force seeking to perpetuate 
itself, is to be held in check by Reason ex- 
pressed in terms of common prudence re 





same time, for militarism and for the widest | garding the cost of shoes, pure milk, and a 
kind of industrial democracy and justice; | home with a bath-tub in it. To the extent 
militarism which regards the individual as| that the French people have subdued the 
cannon fodder, and democracy which re-/| Life Force and attained a stationary popu- 
gards him as an end in himself. Only be-| lation and a higher level of average comfort 
cause Will is exempt from the rules of logic| than any other nation, is it the Will or the 
is it possible for the radical temperament to| Idea that bas operated? 
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Chronicle of the War 





The past two weeks have been marked by 
a resumption of activity on various parts of 
ths western front. These skirmishes, as we 
must call them in this war, although in 
point of numbers engaged and numbers lost 
in any other war they would have ranked as 
first-class battles, must be considered as pre- 
liminary operations designed to feel out the 
strength and effectiveness of the enemy and 
also as attempts to gain certain points of 
vantage in preparation for the general of- 
fensive which is supposed to be coming next 
month. In speaking of this expected offen- 
sive it seems to be generally assumed that 
the prerogative of attack will belong to the 
Allies. Unless the strength of the German 
forces in France and Flanders has been 
«reatly overestimated that is likely to prove 
a misconception It is not to be expected 
that the General Staff of the German army 
will willingly at this time depart from its 
traditional tactics and surrender the advan- 
tage that in military textbooks is said to 
lie with the attacking force. Offensive oper- 
ations will doubtless be undertaken at dif- 
ferent points in the line by both sides. That 
the Germans as well as the Allies contem- 
plate offensive movements is indicated by 
the fact that the “feeling out” operations 
have not been confined to one side. If the 
Allies have launched attacks at Neuve la 
Chapelle, in the Champagne, and in the 
Vosges, the Germans have been equally ac- 
tive in Flanders and in the region of Verdun. 


The official report from Berlin on Monday 


recorded the occupation of the village of 
Drei Grachten, on the western bank of the 
Yser Canal, south of Dixmude, and subse- 


quent efforts of the Belgians to’retake the 
position were unsuccessful. This is the first 
time since early in the winter that the Ger- 
mans have been able to gain a position on 
the western bank of the canal, and the ad- 
vance may have some importance in that, 
if the Belgian position here should be seri- 
ously menaced, it might become necessary to 
defend it by opening the sluices and flooding 
the country. Such a measure would oppose 
a barrier to German advance, but equally it 
would offer an impediment to subsequent ad- 
vance on the part of the allied troops in this 
territory. Similar activity on the part of the 
Germans has been displayed in the salient 
of their line at St. Mihiel, although it has 
not broken the deadlock that has existed 
there for the past four months. 


On the side of the Allies the most notable 


advances of the past two weeks have been 
made in the Vosges and the Champagne. The 
capture of Hartmanns-Wellerkopf, a peak of 
the Vosges mountains a few miles north of 
Thann, was announced on March 27, and the 
offensive movement In the Champagne, par- 
tleularly in the Hurlus district, which began 
towards the end of February, has continued 
steadily. All reports tend to confirm the as- 
sertions, frequently made of late, that the 


Allies have established a marked superiority 
over the Germans in artillery. The French 
army bulletin of April 6, according to cabled 
dispatches, made the first semi-official ref- 
erence to the new French powder, concern- 
ing which rumors have been current since 
the end of last year. The bulletin declares 
that the new explosive doubles the effect of 
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the shells of 3-inch guns. The effect of the 
French artillery fire has been repeatedly not- 
ed in recent accounts of the offensive move- 
ments of the Allies. The infantry attack is 
preceded by a terrific bombardment of the 
enemy’s trenches, and on several occasions 
we have read that when the infantry finally 
advanced no opposition was encountered, the 
trenches being destroyed and the enemy’s 
troops annihilated. 





In the eastern theatre of war the Russians 
appear to have undertaken a general offen- 
sive along the entire line from North Poland 
to the border of Bukowina. The siege of 
Ossowiec was definitely raised last week, and 
the German official report on Monday told 
of a repulse of the Russians at Mariampol, 
which is considerably further west than ter- 
ritory occupied by the Russians a few days 
ago. In the Carpathians the Russians ap- 
pear to have established their command of 
the Lupkow pass, for we read of fighting 
south of it in the Laborcza valley, and they 
record the capture of Cisna, an important 
Station on the Galician side of the Carpa- 
thians between Lupkow and Uzsok passes. 


Foreign Correspondence 





HORSE-RACING AND WAR—HANDMAID- 
ENS OF ATHENE—TWO PROFESSORS. 
By JAMES F, MUIRHEAD. 

LONDON, March 26. 

For some weeks past a very characteristic 
controversy has been going on in the columns 
of the Times on the general question of 
horse-racing, with especial reference to the 
Derby and Ascot meetings. The opinions 
expressed have been so various, and the men 
who have taken part in it represent so many 
different classes and callings, that a con- 
densation of the correspondence would really 
be an epitome of British feeling at this time 
of stress. In favor of holding race meetings 
are such men as Lord Rosebery, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Crewe, Lord Derby, and 
Lord Lonsdale; more or less against it are 
the Dukes of Portland and Rutland, Lord 
Dunraven, the late Lord Roberts (as reported 
by his daughter), Lord Heneage, and Lord 
Curzon. Families are divided on the ques- 
tion; Lord Durham and one of his brothers 
are pro, his twin brother, the Hon. F. W. 
Lambton, is con. While the weight of au- 
thority is thus pretty equally divided, the 
protestants among the letter writers are more 
numerous than the partisans. The objections 
brought forward against the continuance of 
horse-racing at present are so obvious as 
hardly to require statement: the unsuitable- 
ness of junketing of this kind in a time of 
so much danger and distress; the risk of 
shrouding the seriousness of our position and 
of diverting energy from the furtherance of 
our one necessary work; a feeling of con- 
sideration for our allies, who seem just now 
to have little heart for this kind of amuse- 
ment. The chief argument in favor of rac- 
ing is the necessity of refraining from any 
action that will interfere with the breeding 
of good horses. A layman finds it difficult 
to understand why the dire results alleged 
should come merely from the suspension of 
one year’s racing; and he is strengthened in 
this doubt by the fact that the owners of 
racehorses themselves hold diverging views 
of the matter. Another objection is the eco- 





nomic one that trainers will be ruined and 





jockeys thrown out of work. Here again the 
layman is tempted to think that the danger 
is exaggerated, that in any case the trainers 
have many fellow-sufferers, and that the 
horse-boys and jockeys, if too small for sol- 
diers, could surely be made useful in the re- 
mount department of the army. 

The difference between the demeanor of 
Paris and of London at this moment, on 
which many American visitors have com- 
mented, does not altogether mean that the 
Briton takes the war less seriously than the 
Frenchman. To a large extent it means that 
the Briton has a dogged dislike of being 
compelled to change his habits by a force 
acting from without; and this is, perhaps, 
coupled with a certain obtuseness as to the 
claims of taste and delicacy of feeling. It 
would, however, be, in my opinion, a mis- 
take to think that the British soldier would 
resent in any way the cry of “pleasure as 
usual” for his friends at home. A good 
deal of sentiment clusters round the Derby 
in particular. This classic race was run in 
1815, just ten days before the battle of Water- 
loo. The winner of the Derby was men- 
tioned in General Orders during the Crimean 
War, and the victory of the Prince of Wales’s 
horse, Diamond Jubilee, in 1900, was an- 
nounced to our forces in South Africa by 
heliograph and mounted messenger. 

This clinging to sports of all kinds at so 
critical a time is on all fours with the irre- 
sistible impulse to look on the humorous side 
of everything, which must, I should imagine, 
be much more easily understood in America 
than it can possibly be in Germany. A 
study of the savage cartoons of Kladders- 
datsch, as compared with the milder humors 
of Punch, is enough to convince the beholder 
of the extraordinary difference that exists 
in this field between the German and the 
Englishman. There is surely a great deal 
of good-natured tolerance in Punch’s famous 
drawing of “Their Morning Hate”; but could 
the Germans see anything but bad manners 
and stupid insensibility in the laughter that 
overcame the members of the choral class at 
the Royal College of Music, when they tried 
to respond to Sir Walter Parratt’s request 
to sing the “Hymn of Hate.” with “plenty of 
snarl”? Suffice it to say that the Germans 
will make a bad mistake if they think that 
this light-hearted “levity” connotes any lack 
of serious purpose or determined endeavor. 
The officer, back in London for a few days’ 
leave, usually spends it (after one long slum- 
ber) in a round of theatres, dinners, and other 
festivities; but this does not mean that he 
is likely to be any the less vigilant or en- 
during on his return to the trenches. By 
the way, this custom of the “week-end holi- 
day” for our soldiers in Flanders is another 
thing that the Germans find hard to under- 
stand. Some German officers, on their way 
to England as prisoners, were quite scandal- 
ized to find that nearly all their fellow-pas- 
sengers in khaki were neither wounded nor 
invalided, but merely coming home for a 
short vacation. “This,” they exclaimed, “is 
an insult to the German army!” 

Among the minor—the very minor—inno- 
vations consequent upon the war is one that 
rather appeals to our sense of humor. The 
Athenzwum Club has so long been synony- 
mous with all that is most rigid and con- 
ventional in club-life that it gives us an 
electric shock to find it acting as a pioneer 
in the important matter of service. But so 
it is! So many of its male staff have gone 
to the front that the bishops and other 
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learned members, who elect to take their tea 
on the drawing-room floor, have now to ac- 
cept their cups and their thin bread-and- 
putter from neat-handed parlor maids, in- 
stead of lackeys. 

The question as to whether Prof. Kuno 
Meyer belongs to the honorable or the dis- 
honorable class of our enemies is one that 
the professor himself decides with emphasis 
in his own favor, but it is doubtful how far 
he will carry impartial judges with him in 
this decision. In a letter to the Times 
apropos of the University of Liverpool's con- 
demnation of his conduct, he pleads that his 
action was one of simple loyalty to his na- 
tive country, and that he had, perforce, to 
follow the higher of two conflicting senti- 
ments. He fails to see, however, that his ac- 
ceptance of a professorship in a British uni- 
versity was tantamount to an assurance that 
he would not play the part of a foreign spy, 
and that loyalty to one’s native country does 
not necessarily involve the preaching of sedi- 
tion while enjoying the confidence and hospi- 
tality of another land. For the proper solu- 
tion of this question, it would be enough for 
an American or British scholar to ask him- 
self whether, if he held a teaching post in 
a German university, he would be justified in 
using his vacations to carry on a separation 
propaganda in Alsace. Personally, I should be 
content to leave judgment to Mr. Meyer’s 
namesake, Professor Kuno Francke, of Har- 
vard, whose sane and manly answer to Mr. 
Bartholdt’s insidious invitetion has excited 
considerable sympathy and admiration among 
those Englishmen who follow domestic Amer- 
ican politics with any interest. Here, at 
least, is an enemy whom we can respect. 


WILL ITALY ENTER THE WAR?—REA- 
SONS FOR CAUTION AND GRIEVANCES 
AGAINST GERMANY. 

Rome, March 16. 


The two notable events of the past month— 
the defeat of the Russians in Eastern Prus- 
aia and the expedition of the Allies against 
the Dardanelles—have exercised a marked in- 
fluence upon public opinion in Italy with re- 
gard to intervention. The Russian defeat has 
caused great disappointment, and has led 
many who were disposed to see Italy enter 
the European conflict at an early date to 
question whether she ought to make war 
against Austria until it becomes certain that 
Germany is sufficiently occupied elsewhere to 
make it impossible for her, with her remark- 
able network of railways, to withdraw army 
corps from the Russian frontier and throw 
them, in conjunction with an Austrian army, 
against Milan, where forty thousand Ger- 
mans are domiciled in business—as spies. Ital- 
ian armaments are now in a state of effi- 
ciency, and the nation has faith in the or- 
ganization and fighting qualities of its troops; 
but Italy’s geographical position is such that 
she must meet alone the Austro-German at- 
tack upon her open frontier. It might be dif- 
ficult for her, after entry into the conflict, 
to keep a German army out of Lombardy, if 
Russia were to weaken further. And it cer- 
tainly would not be an advantage for the 
Allies to have northern Italy transformed in- 
to a second Belgium. 

On the other hand, the fall of Constanti- 
nople, foreshadowed by the attack of the Al- 
lies against the Dardanelles, will mean the re- 
delimitation of frontiers on the eastern Medi- 
terranean, where Italian interests are large, 


and where Italian ambitions are keen. Before 
the prospect of an imminent division among 
the Allies of the territorial spoils of the Otto- 
man Empire, it is difficult to see how Italy 
can remain inactive for a much longer period. 
Her immediate interest in the coloring of the 
new map of Europe is no longer confined to 
the basin of the Adriatic, but must now 
embrace that of the eastern Mediterranean. 
In a geographical game of this magnitude the 
Trentino, and even Trieste, are seen to be 
too small a compensation from Austria and 
Germany in payment for a permanent neu- 
trality that would entail not only the future 
ill-will of the Allies, but also the exclusion 
of Italy as a Power from the Levant. It has 
become clear that Germany’s action in forc- 
ing Turkey into the European conflict has 
made it inevitable that her ex-ally should 
enter the field against her, and a great num- 
ber even of those Italians who were pledged 
to permanent neutrality-at-any-price have 
now reluctantly resigned themselves to inter- 
vention, in view of the advance of the Allies 
against the Dardanelles. 

The result, then, of recent European events 
has been to unify opinion in Italy. There is 
less pressure for immediate action. There is 
very much less pressure for permanent neu- 
trality. And there is a growing feeling that 
any day, any hour, may bring the inevitable 
call to arms—to large personal sacrifice for 
the country’s future—to the old battle-cry of 
“Forwarrrd, Savoy!” The petty intrigues of 
parliamentary groups have been quashed, and 
there is no question but that the country 
will respond to the call as one man. 

Negotiations are still going on with Ger- 
many, nevertheless, for the Austrian cession 
of the Trentino to Italy. Even Vatican emis- 
saries are said to be bringing pressure to 
bear upon the old Emperor Francis Joseph 
to this end. And it may be said that Billow 
is rendering a considerable service to the 
Italian Government by keeping this diplo- 
matic hope alive, for without it the country 
might get altogether out of hand and force 
an action prematurely. As I have said, Italy 
should not enter the conflict until the psycho- 
logical moment arrives. Furthermore, the 
delay of each month means a saving to the 
not too opulent Italian Treasury of 600,000,000 
francs. The cession of the Trentino is in 
reality an absurdity, but the negotiations serve 
to gain time. The absurdity is evident if 
one understands that, if the Italian Govern- 
ment were to announce the acceptance of 
the Trentino and a consequent pledge to per- 
manent neutrality, there would be an immedi- 
ate attempt at internal revolution in Italy. 
Furthermore, any cession of territory would 
have to be confirmed later by the Allies. 

But the Italian Government has no inten- 
tion of accepting gifts from Austria and Ger- 
many. It intends to take what is legitimate- 
ly its own, without thanks or obligations. Fu- 
ture compacts with Germany have become 
impossible. A chasm between German civil- 
ization and that of Italy has been revealed 
by the brutality of Germany’s course in Bel- 
gium, and by the utter want of all sense of 
international morality shown by Germany in 
the past eight months. The renewal of the 
Triple Alliance was for Italy an anomaly in 
1912; even then it was a violation of the 
national conscience. But for the future, com- 
munity of interest and harmony of action for 
the two countries, fettered or unfettered by 
an alliance, has become impossible. In 1911 
von Jagow, the present German Minister of 





Foreign Affairs, was Ambassador to Italy. He 
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foresaw the Italian expedition to Tripolitania, 
and informed his Government of it in ad- 
vance. He prided himself greatly upon this, 
and told a colleague, a chef de mission of a 
now neutral Power, who is still accredited to 
Rome, that his only error was in foretelling 
that a revolution in Italy would, within three 
months, follow the Italian expedition to Tri- 
politania—a trifling error, to be sure! The 
Berlin authorities, following his prediction of 
revolution in Italy, instructed Marschall, Ger- 
man Ambassador to Constantinople, to urge 
Turkey to prolong her resistance in Tripoll- 
tania, as Italy would be in the throes of 
anarchy within three months. This treacher- 
ous service rendered to Italy by her German 
ally in 1911 has not been forgotten. And It 
is known that, so far as is possible, similar 
service is rendered by Germany to the rehel- 
lious Arabs in Italy's African provinces to-day 
The Italian character enables the injured 
party to bear such wrongs in silence, but the 
treachery, of which this is but one example, 
will be avenged. Furthermore, the alliance 
of Germany with Italy's recent enemy, Tur- 
key, and with her old oppressor and enemy 
of more than a century's standing, Austria, 
makes the settlement of united accounts less 
distasteful. Italy will enter the war to ob- 
tain just reparation of wrongs, and to satisfy 
legitimate national ambition. » 4 


THE MOULIN ROUGE—SOME MEMORIES 
OF ITS PREDECESSORS AND OF OLD 


BOHEMIA IN PARIS. 
Paris, March 13. 


Last week, what was left of the famous 
Moulin Rouge went up in fire. The entrance 
alone remains, with its imitation windmill 
arms ready to revolve and its lights to paint 
Montmartre red. In truth, this gateway is 
all that has remained from the original razzle- 
dazzle for many years back. 

The name had a commercial value and was 
applied to successive enterprises after the 
reality failed—to a restaurant-theatre, to a 
rather ordinary café chantant, and again lat- 
terly to a sort of variety show in a dance 
hall. Confiding foreigners, athirst for the 
gayeties of Paris, were still attracted by the 
name—and for the most part never knew the 
difference. But the real, the original, the 
unique Moulin Rouge, of which, as Sarcey 
said of the Paris Boulevard, African mon- 
archs dreamed, died a natural death shortly 
after the World's Fair of 1900; and it was 
begun for the World's Fair of 1889. In hu- 
man history, twenty-five years is counted to 
a generation; half that exhausts a Paris 
world-amusement. 

The Moulin Rouge quickly entered into the 
series of symbols and myths which a few 
facts have contributed to the world-wide leg- 
end that Paris is either a modern Babylon 
or a City of Light—as you take it. Such 
facts were the Grande Chaumiére which Free- 


masons of the Revolution opened in the prop- 
erty of the suppressed Carthusian monks; 
the idyllic Closerie des Lilas of Paul de Kock 


and Balzac; and the Jardin Mabille of the 
Second Empire, not to speak of the Camp 
des Tartares at the Palais Royal, which vir- 
tuous King Louis Philippe abolished along 
with the 126 gaming tables—for which see 
“Pelham” of contemporary Bulwer. No doubt 
all these were neither according to Leviticus 
nor Luke. But, as the poet Longfellow mildly 
suspected of the devil, they may have been 
—for some good 





By us not understood, 
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They are likely to reappear in the sure revo- 
lutions of Paris, just as the Jones’s Wood of 
fifty years ago must have often cropped up 
under other names in New York. 

When the Moulin Rouge first threw its ruti- 
lant glare over Montmartre, it was a clear 
example of Lamarck’s law of evolution—the 
need creates the organ. After the siege of 
1870 and the destroying Commune, Paris tried 
in vain to take up again the old life of plea- 
sure which centred in a capital with a court. 
The Jardin Mabille lingered on; but the Duc 
de Morny, whose back garden opened on it 
from the Champs Elysées, was gone. Rigol- 
boche, who danced the cancan, withdrew to 
Monte Carlo, where she kept till lately a fre- 
quented table d’héte. The world-famous Jar- 
din, at which Thackeray opened his mouth 
in delight, was closed; the zinc palms at the 
entrance were carted away; and for a time 
Americans had ambiguous answers to their 
demand to see the “Ma-beel.” Then, for the 
fair-weather season, in 1886, something like 
it was begun again, under the name of Jardin 
de Paris, beneath the lamplit trees of the 
Champs Elysées. For nightly all-the-year 
fare there was still nothing. 


Oller, a Canary Islander who had given 
Paris a swimming pool and invented for the 
races the “paris mutuels” (which is not the 
same word as Paris) only to be relieved of 
the scheme by Government, put his head to- 
gether with “Papa” Zeidler, an Alsatian no- 
torious for managing shows. Between them 
they evolved the Moulin Rouge and its splen- 
dors, multicolored and human; and they 
eclipsed the Exposition, which was celebrat- 
ing the centenary of the Revolution. 


It was a mixture of café chantant, dance 
hall, and pleasure garden, with numerous 
and unexpected side-shows—each cheap 
enough, but together sending up the ex- 
pense of an evening’s exploration to the level 
of grand opera. The great attraction was 
not the curious feminine tribe—not worldly, 
not under-worldly, but just half-world—which 
might have been matched elsewhere. It was 
the chahut—a new dance, inartistic and un- 
rhythmical, grotesque and acrobatic, demoni- 
acal and set to discordant music. Thia, for a 
few years, drew the unanchored masculine 
population of Paris and all foreign visiting 
men—and women when they dared—to pre- 
cincts whose name was breathed with winking 
or averted eyes. It was said that some dis- 
location of bones was a necessary training 
for ite performers. It ranged from the “grand 
écart,” which was distressing to see, to the 
“port d’armes,” which was considerably more 
than high kicking. I do not know who should 
have the credit of this innovation in art. It 
has not survived the Moulin Rouge. 


A mature woman—Nini Patte-en-l'air— 
headed the first quadrilles; but she soon went 
off on lucrative tours in other European cities 
anxious to ape Paris just as the Court towns 
of the eighteenth century imitated Versailles. 
One of her chief aids—La Goulue—remained; 
but she, too, ended by marrying a lion-tamer 
and exploiting her Moulin Rouge fame in 
wandering fairs. When funds lowered, the 
aged lion was sure to bite some part of La 
Goulue’s anatomy, and the newspaper reports 
advertised her all over again. She entered 
into art by another door. 

A painter, decadent in mind and suffering 
in body, of noble family, who had as- 
similated Japanese art more perhaps than 
any other Western designer, made a poster 
for the Moulin Rouge. I do not think the 
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poster, which then threatened to enter fine 
art, ever rose higher. It represented La Gou- 
lue, lumpy in person, tow-haired, sublime in 
contortion, with her vis-A-vis—Valentine the 
Boneless. He was no common dancer. The 
son of a Parisian notary, he had received full 
Latin-Quarter education at a time when the 
name of the Quarter meant Latin and had 
not been confiscated by Latinless art stu- 
dents. It left him an incurable Bohemian—a 
word whose sense has also been distorted be- 
yond recognition. With clean-shaven, motion- 
less face, high hat aslant yet never displaced 
in any gyrations, black frock coat with long 
skirts, and the white linen of the liberal pro- 
fessions—looking like an undertaker, the 
Moulin Rouge girls said—he executed unsmil- 
ingly the epileptic capers of this new-art 
quadrilie. 


The poster had an immense success; and 
copies are still treasured in private collec- 
tions. The perspective of the figures, if you 
can call it so, dates from Degas perhaps, but 
it appropriates Japanese methods. The art- 
ist—Toulouse-Lautrec—will, maybe, keep alive 
the memory of the Moulin Rouge in the his- 
tory of art. 


It was a time when foreigners persisted 
in looking in France for something to ap- 
pease their appetite for something new. 
George Moore had already discovered Degas, 
whom he put near, if not above, Michael 
Angelo; and he, too, came looking wistfully 
round the Moulin Rouge. There he discov- 
ered La Mélinite, who danced alone with in- 
ventiveness rarely equalled. She must have 
improvised her dances on the spot, as the 
music led her on; and her dances were not 
epileptical, but rhythmic and very odd. Cine- 
mas were not yet, and no record is left of 
her “goose-step.” Tanagra would have im- 
mortalized her, though she was not statuette- 
like nor pretty, but long-limbed and pliant 
to her whim, with the features of an un- 
canny sprite. When her dancing days were 
over, she earned a living by little decorative 
paintings that showed she had the spirit of 
art. 

Ibsen, too, has passed since that time, with 
the primitive Maeterlinck, and George Moore 
is a back number. To go back on those days, 
on the riot of Symbolist poets and indépen- 
dants in art and innovators generally—all 
labelled abroad décadents, which is another 
word without settled meaning—is like open- 
ing a window on some long-past age. It is 
hard to say how little is left of it in Paris to- 
day. As the reputation of Paris, however, 
will be built up on its legends for a long time 
to come, the Moulin Rouge should have its 
part. Many men will have as many minds 
about the necessity or utility or frank ac- 
ceptance of such facts, but all their censori- 
ousness will never change them. 


Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans and swans are geese. 


Two spontaneous impressions of very na- 
tive Americans are worth recording. A cler- 
gyman, who has since become prominent in 
one of our Eastern cities, was forced by his 
brother to see the world he was to preach 
against—at the Moulin Rouge. His after- 
remark was, “It did not shock me as much as 
the ballet at the Grand Opera”—which was 
more in the line of his prospective congrega- 
tions. 

Another American, fresh from college, and 
quite sure he was a complete man of the 
world, stood listening to the shrill, breath- 





less music accompanying the devilry of the 


chahut. At irregular intervals it crashed in- 
to harsh discord, and the frantic dancers 
stamped or sprawled to the floor with re- 
spondent cries. The young American waited 
his turn. Once again the instruments crash- 
ed, and his wild whoop—red Indian or college 
f: otball—rose triumphant to the timber roof. 
The orchestra stood up and craned over their 
little stand half-way up the wall. The danc- 
ers were on their feet, and not on the floor, 
staring and listening. The American lost 
himself to observation in the crowd, realiz- 
ing that he had not been in tune. As he had 
letters, he felt, with Whittier, 


Like some damned heretic that shrieks from hell. 


Safely out, he vented his reprobation, “To 
enjoy that, a man ought to be half drunk!"— 
which is certainly not the Continental mind, 
for that likes a clear head for a night off, 
to know what it is pretending to enjoy. And 
our native-born American added: “Chicago 
has much worse than that!” 

The fair mind, by way of epitaph for all 
this dead gayety, will note that it did not 
last—even in Paris, with all its foreign visit- 
ors, intent on practicing the unmentionable. 
So poor humdrum stuff it all is! And, also, 
all this supposed life of Paris by night has 
not unfitted Parisians nor Frenchmen for 
present duty. 

In an age of fops and toys, 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 

Who shall nerve heroie boys 

To hazard all in Freedom's fight— 

Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 
For famine, toil, and fray? 


Well, they have done it—and just now the 
most poignant regret of the Moulin Rouge is 
its burned workroom that kept from a 
the girls they left behind them. 
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Heart-struck she stands—Our Lady of all 
Sorrows— 
Circled with ruin, sunk in deep amaze; 
Facing the shadow of her dark to-morrows, 
Mourning the glory of her yesterdays. 


Yet is she queen, by every royal token, 
There, where the storm of desolation 
swirled; 
Crowned only with the thorn—despoiled and 
broken— 
Her kingdom is the heart of all the world. 


She made her breast a shield, her sword a 


splendor, 
She rose like flame upon the darkened 
ways; 
So, through the anguish of her proud sur- 
render 


Breaks the clear vision of undying praise. 
Mansion Courmovr Smrru. 
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Dostoevski 





By G. RB. NOYES 





Fedor Dostoevski* was born in 1821 and 
died in 1881, so that he was an exact con- 
temporary of George Eliot (1820-81). Dur- 
ing his lifetime none of his writings seem 
to have been translated into English; of 
the half-dozen books that were translated 
in the thirteen years following his death, 
only his masterpiece, “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” won sufficient popular success to re- 
main in print. Dostoevski’s power was rec- 
ognized by a few critics and persons of lit- 
erary tastes, but he was almost unknown 
to the general public. Recently there has 
been a great increase of interest in him, and 
writers who speak with real knowledge of 
their topic have termed Dostoevski one of 
the two great masters of Russian literature, 
far superior to Turgenev, and, to quote di- 
rectly from Mr. Baring, “a unique product, 
a more startling revelation and embodiment 
of genius, a greater elemental force, than 
Tolstoy or any other Russian writer of fic- 
tion.” 

This superlative praise has had at least 
one excellent result, if we may regard it as 
the impulse to the new translation of Dos- 
toevski by Mrs. Garnett. Mrs. Garnett’s skill 
both in Russian and in English has steadily 
increased, and no versions from the Russian 
deserve more unstinted commendation than 
her rendering of Dostoevski: one may say 
that the author loses nothing essential in her 
translation. The numbers of Everyman’s Li- 
brary that include writings not yet translat- 
ed by her are unfortunately of inferior work- 
manship. The volume of Dostoevski’s letters 
is welcome in that it allows English readers 
to derive a direct impression of his person- 
ality. But one regrets that Miss Mayne has 
translated at second-hand, from German and 
French; in this respect her book is a rever- 
sion te the methods of a time that one fan- 
cied had passed forever. 


I. 


English enthusiasm for Dostoevski is in no 
small degree merely a reflection of his in- 
creased popularity in his own country. In 
Russia his present fame may partly be ac- 
counted for by transitory, accidental circum- 





*The Novels of Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1912,—Vols. I-IV: ‘The Brothers Karamazov,’ ‘The 
Idiot,"’ “The Possessed,’’ ‘‘Crime and Punishment.’’ 

Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoeveky. Trans- 
lated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1914, 

Orime ond Punishment, The House of the Dead, Let- 
ters from the Underworld and Other Tales, The Idiot. 
By Fedor Dostoieffsky. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Im Bveryman’s Library, 1911-14. 

A Great Russian Realist (Feodor Dostotefeky.) By 
J. A. T. Lioyd. London: Kegan, Paul & Co., 1912. 

Dostoieveki, By Dmitri Merejkowski. Translated by 
G. A. Mounsey. London: De La More Press, 1912. 

Tolstoy ee Man ond Artist, with an Essay on Doe- 
toievelt. By Dmitri Merejkowski. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sens, 1902. 

Landmarks in Russian Literature. 
New York: The Macmilian Co., 1912. 


By M. Baring. 
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stances. Dostoevski eee of the great Rus 
sian writers since the time of Gogol was an 
ardent Russian patriot and a devoted ad- 
mirer of the Russian State Church. His pe 
culiar blend of chauvinism with mystical 
religiosity has appealed to the imagination 
of Russians like Merezhkovski, who believe 
that their country has a mysterious national 
destiny, as the successor of Rome and Byzan- 
tium, and who look upon the differing cos- 
mopolitanisms of Turgenev and Tolstoy as 
each a proof of indifference to the national 
cause. Dostoevski is the greatest literary 
figure of the Slavophile movement, which, 
particularly in these last years, as a reac 
tion from the revolutionary period of 1905-7, 
has become a really potent force in Russian 
life, and is in part responsible for Russia’s 
share in the present war. 


Again, Dostoevski is vague, cloudy, sug- 
gestive, symbolic, in contrast to the crystal 
simplicity of Turgenev, the apparent com- 
monplaceness of Tolstoy’s fiction, and the 
Biblical directness of Tolstoy’s religious writ- 
ings. He thus has something in common 
with modern Russian writers as different 
as Morezhkovski and Andreev. His grew- 
someness, his emphasis on suffering, horror, 
crime, and cruelty, are once more features 
in which he anticipated contemporary writ- 
ers. 

These factors, however potent in Russia, 
certainly can have had small effect in 
accomplishing Dostoevski’s fame abroad. 
What, then, are the great qualities that 
Dostoevski’s English admirers find in him? 
One above all others: he is, they al- 
lege, the most truly national Russian writ- 
er, and his very nationality makes him a 
world writer; he reveals to the world the 
mysterious Russian soul, while Turgenev 
and Tolstoy, confining themselves to ex- 
ternals, show us a society that is not essen- 
tially different from our own. Now one 
must cheerfully admit that the men and wo- 
men whom one meets in “The Brothers 
Karamazov” are much more unlike our per- 
sonal acquaintances than are the heroes and 
heroines of “Fathers and Children” or “Anna 
Karenin”; but to jump from this to the 
conclusion that they are therefore more rep- 
resentative of the Russian nation is to rea- 
son in a somewhat girlish fashion. 


Of the three greatest Russian novelists 
of the mid-nineteenth century, Dostoevski 
was by the external circumstances of his life 
the least representative of the Russian peo- 
ple as a whole. Russia was in his day (and 
so it remains, with slight modification) a 
country of peasants and landed proprietors; 
in 1897 the urban classes numbered only 13 
per cent. of the population. Dostoevski, how- 
ever, was a child of the city; born in Mos- 
cow, he spent a comparatively small por- 
tion of his life in the country. City life 
dominates his books. Not one of the prom- 
inent characters in his novels is a peasant, 
or even of peasant origin; nearly all of them, 
like the author himself, belong to the minor 
nobility. Dostoevski did, however, have one 
chance to become intimately acquainted with 
the plain people of his country; he spent 
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more than three years in a Siberian prison 
as a “political,” along with murderers and 
rufians of all sorts. When released, he 
proudly proclaimed: “I have learned to 
know the Russian people as only a few know 
them. I am a little vain of it. I hope that 
such vanity is pardonable.” One may ques: 
tion whether his education was not marked 
by undue specialization. 

When discharged from prison, Dostoevski 
spent five years in the army before, in 1859, 
he was allowed to return to Russia. He 
promptly resumed his trade of writer, and 
was henceforth dependent on his pen for sup- 
port. Unpractical in his habits, at times a 
gambler, he suffered from chronic poverty 
until the last years of his life. It was his 
habit to receive an advance from a periodi- 
cal for a novel as yet unwritten, and then 
work feverishly to discharge the debt. He 
solicited money from a new periodical, the 
Zarya, while still under obligations to the 
Russki Viestnik. Except perhaps during 
his closing years, he seems never to 
have been in free, wholesome relations with 
his fellow-men. Though he had warm friends, 
his personality was unattractive to most men 
and women. His life, like his works, was 
unhealthy and abnormal. 


A mana of preéminently literary tempera- 
ment, Dostoevski read widely from his youth 
up in imaginative literature; his letters are 
full of enthusiasm for such heterogeneous 
authors as Homer, Racine, Corneille, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, Sterne, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Dickens, Schiller, Goethe, Hoffmann, George 
Sand, not to mention the writers of his na- 
tive country. Of Kart and Hegel he knew 
something, though he does not seem to have 
been strongly influenced by them. In science, 
despite his attendance at a school of eng!l- 
neering, he apparently had no interest; 
scientific materialism and the secialism with 
which it was associated in Russia he hated 
with his whole soul. Though exiled for mem- 
bership in a socialistic circle, even in his 
youth he seems to have condemned socialis- 
tic speculation as idle dreaming. His mo- 
mentary opposition to the Government was 
mere indignation against administrative 
abuses, from which he fully recovered dur- 
ing his period of Siberian exile. His thought 
in his later years was dominated by a blind, 
unreasoning, patriotic enthusiasm for Rus- 
sia and everything connected with it; for the 
Slavophile trinity, autocracy, orthodoxy, and 
nationality. His very religion was founded 
on patriotism; he apparently believed in God 
and the Saviour because the Russian people 
believed in them. While still in Siberia he 
rarely went to church, and could not endure 
priests. In his later years the Russian 
Church appeared to him surrounded with a 
halo of sanctity; it was destined to reveal a 
new religion to humanity. Everything that 
came from the West he despised, Catholicism 
as well as skepticism. The Liberals as well 
as the Socialists deserved the knout. Prac 
tical, utilitarian knowledge might be bor- 
rowed from the West, but the Russian soul 
must be preserved from contamination. Un- 
like Turgenev and Tolstoy, Dostoevski had 
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no international sympathies; to understand 
his type of thought one must temporarily lay 
aside one’s attachment to European civiliza- 
tion. And, quite otherwise than with Tol- 
stoy, the sacrifice is not in the name of any 
general understandable ideals of universal 
love and toleration, but of a faith in the 
mystic destiny of Russia. 

Though he has been called the greatest of 
Russian realists, Dostoevski is not, except 
for “The House of the Dead,” in any ordi- 
nary sense of the word, a realist at all. His 
great novels, “Crime and Punishment,” “The 
Idiot,” “The Possessed,” “The Brothers 
Karamazov,” are each primarily a series of 
conversations. But these conversations are 
often, or generally, such as could no more 
occur in actual life than could those of 
“Comus” or “Paradise Lost.” The impor- 
tant characters are for the most part crim- 
inals, epileptics, prostitutes, voluptuaries of 
various types, mentally deranged persons of 
numerous and interesting ailments. Murder 
is a central and controlling interest in each 
of these novels. The few normal, convention- 
al persons who occur are uninteresting to a 
degree. Now, a novelist may be privileged to 
choose what material he will for his work, 
but if he prefers to select no material from 
ordinary, normal existence one may at least 
suspect a certain weakness in his talent, one 
may doubt whether he deserves to be placed 
at the head of the literature of any country. 
One refuses to believe that such a writer is 
the best revelation of the Russian soul. To 
do so would be to draw up a severe indict- 
ment against a great nation. 


II, 

What, then, are the qualities on account 
of which Dostoevski really deserves fame? 
First of all, he is a realist in one book. In 
“The House of the Dead” he has given a pic 
ture of life in his Siberian prison that will 
always remain a great classic. Here he is 
concrete, vivid, truthful, in the same way as 
Tolstoy in his “Sevastopol.” Turgenev, who 
was by temperament no admirer of Dostoev- 
ski, said truly that the description of the 
bath was worthy of Dante. Dozens of wretch- 
es, clad only in chains, are crowded into the 
hot, steaming room; humanity at its lowest 
terms, but still humanity vigorous, buoyant, 
and eager to be clean. Quite as powerful, 
and more touching, is the account of the 
Christmas theatricals, where the artistic 
sense of the convicts, cramped ag it has been 
by their life, at last finds expression. The 
atmosphere is that of a children’s party, 
where bad boys forget their depravity in 
keen enjoyment of funny charades. Strangely 
enough, of all Dostoevski’s writings this book 
of the prison is the least harrowing to the 
reader's nerves. Here he does not draw his 
material from his diseased imagination, but 
describes what he has actually seen and 
transfigures it by his sympathy. 

And what of Dostoevski's works of fiction? 
What qualities does he show in them so pre- 
eminent that they compensate for his evi- 
dent shortcomings? First of all, one may 
say, a wonderful command of pathos, a 


boundless sympathy for suffering humanity; 
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and in the second place, a marvellous power 
of psychological analysis. To these one may 
add, with some reserves, a peculiar skill in 
literary construction. 

Pathos is the central element in all Dos- 
toevski’s early work. Few more affecting 
stories have been written than “Poor Folk,” 
the short novel by which, at the age of twen- 
ty-four, Dostoevski suddenly became famous. 
A middle-aged government clerk, poor in 
brains as in pocket, sacrifices himself to the 
support of a girl distantly related to him, 
with whom he is secretly in love. Pretty 
Varvara accepts his devotion with the same 
spirit, and with the same fidelity, with which 
a kitten welcomes caresses; and, when the 
opportunity offers, promptly marries a 
wealthy suitor, moves away, and leaves her 
unprepossessing kinsman broken-hearted. A 
similar pathos reappears by fits and starts 
in the later works, above all in the descrip- 
tion of poor and helpless children. Almost 
at random one may cite the scene in which 
little Polenka, in “Crime and Punishment,” 
kisses the murderer Raskolnikov, and prom- 
ises to pray for him all her life. Occasion- 
ally, as with Dickens, this pathos passes into 
downright sentimentality. One may term 
the death of Ilusha, in “The Brothers Ka- 
ramazov,” either sublime or ridiculous. 


As time passed, Dostoevski’s power of 
sympathy gradually yielded to a quite dif- 
ferent feeling, an absolute delight in the por- 
trayal of suffering, a triumphant teasing of 
his reader’s nerves. This he accomplishes 
by the masterly exhibition of the feelings of 
the tortured victims, and, quite as important, 
of the feelings of their skilled and artistic 
torturers. In “Crime and Punishment” 
Raskolnikov commits a murder on page 72 
and, aided by a talented detective, proceeds 
to meditate on his crime for some 400 pages. 
A reader follows the different stages of his 
agony with keen intellectual interest rather 
than with mere sympathy. When Ivan Ka- 
ramazov dilates on the tortures administered 
to young children by certain degenerates, 
he emphasizes—and a reader, if disgust al- 
lows him to meditate at all, is obliged to fol- 
low him—quite as much the workings of 
the mind of the persecutor as the sufferings 
of the victim. No author arouses in his read- 
er such poignant recollections of their own 
“little, nameless, unremembered acts” of 
meanness and of spite. The Russian critic 
Mikhatlovski well expresses the change in 
Dostoevski’s methods when he says that 
Dostoevski’s subject is always a wolf eat- 
ing a lamb: in his earlier books he is more 
interested in the lamb and in his later in 
the wolf. In this portrayal of wolfish and 
lamblike feelings Dostoevski’s conversations 
are his chief tool. They may be compared 
to the soliloquies and asides in Shakespeare’s 
dramas; in themselves they are unreal and 
unbellevable, but as alds in the drawing of 
character they are true works of art. 


As a master of narrative, Dostoevski has 
received high praise, which is justified if one 
considers only his best work. A reader of 
“Crime and Punishment” may be impelled 





to skip some tiresome piece of mental analy- 


sis; fifty pages later he suddenly finds that 
he has missed an essential point in the 
narrative, and is compelled to retrace his 
steps. The cunning master has wasted no 
words even when he seemed most prodigal. 
But no such praise can be given to “The 
Idiot” or “The Possessed,” where long blocks 
of rigmarole now serve no purpose— 
once they helped Dostoevski draw pay 
from his publishers. In “The Brothers Ka- 
ramazov” there are whole chapters of moral- 
izing that have no bearing on the story; 
critics who say that Dostoevski, unlike Tol- 
stoy, is not a preacher, simply ignore obvious 
facts. 
Ill. 


Dostoevski’s preaching is composed of 
three main doctrines, one of which enjoins 
infinite charity, all-embracing forgiveness, 
another absolute submission to the existing 
order of things here on earth, and the third 
a mystic salvation through suffering. The 
greatest of these is charity, which Dostoevski 
extends to all inmates of prisons, to say noth- 
ing of persons who are on their way to alms- 
houses or insane asylums, and which he re 
fuses only to keen, enterprising, successful 
persons who themselves lack this tolerantly 
all-human spirit that is the greatest of vir- 
tues. Charity in Dostoevski is apt to degen- 
erate into maudlin sentimentality that an 
American may misinterpret as intentionally 
comic: witness the drunken harangue of 
Marmeladov near the opening of “Crime and 
Punishment.” Dostoevski’s doetrine of sub- 
mission arises from his faith in his native 
Russia, from his hatred of socialistic rebels 
and Westernizing Liberals. His submission 
is at the other pole from Tolstoy’s aggres- 
sive anarchistic doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil; for Dostoevski the state order is sa- 
cred, while for Tolstoy it is a negligible 
trifle. Dostoevski’s insistence on suffering 
as a means of moral regeneration was a com- 
paratively late discovery; he gives no sug- 
gestion of it before his exile, and in “The 
House of the Dead” he confesses that among 
his fellow convicts he never detected any 
signs of repentance. Yet in “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” (1866) the doctrine of salvation 
through suffering suddenly appears in full 
vigor: Sonia, the submissive, eternally miser- 
able outcast, furnishes the religious inspira- 
tion needed by Raskolnikov in order to cast 
out the mutinous and rebellious spirit that 
has made him a murderer. Sonia bids him 
take up his cross, or, in plain language, con- 
fess his crime and submit to exile in Si- 
beria. The same mystic faith in suffering 
again dominates “The Brothers Karamazov,” 
written just before the author’s death; it 
may be called his characteristic, individual 
doctrine. 

One inquires how far in all this Dostoevski 
may really interpet the Russian soul. His 
all-embracing charity, one must agree, is a 
trait more typical of the Russian tempera- 
ment than of the Anglo-Saxon. The instinc- 
tive moral test applied by a Russian is apt 
to be kindness of heart, while that of an 
Anglo-Saxon is self-command, self-restraint. 
This distinction naturally cannot be pushed 
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to an extreme: kindness of heart and per- 
sonal amiability are not frowned on in Eng- 
land. Shakespeare certainly shows no lack 
of appreciation and sympathy for Falstaff, 
nor are Tom Jones and Clive Newcome quite 
models of Philistine propriety. But Shake- 
speare and Fielding and Thackeray, after all, 
bave in them something of the Lord Chief 
Justice, who laughs at Falstaff’s impudence 
while retaining a strong conviction of the 
utility of human judgments; charity is good, 
but in the long run it is best to have some 
standards of respectability and propriety. In 
Dostoevski, standards of propriety vanish: 
his ideal Russian, Prince Myshkin (in “The 
Idiot”), behaves to good and bad with equal 
sympathy and never thinks of judging an- 
other’s conduct. Tom Jones, after reaping 
and burning his wild oats, will become a 
conventional English squire. Alyosha (in 
“Injury and Insult”) can never by any 
chance develop any notions of self-restraint 
or moral responsibility, and just because of 
his thoughtless, childish nature Dostoevski 
makes a high-minded girl sacrifice herself to 
become his life companion. Shakespeare 
wins our sympathy for Macbeth by endowing 
that murderer witha poetic imagination and 
by showing the conflict between his ambition 
and his conscience; Dostoevski makes his 
murderer, Raskolnikov, win our regard by 
his sentimental kindliness to children and 
beggars. All this is anexaggerationof Russian 
charity rather than a true representation of 
it. Tolstoy, with his scorn of Philistine re- 
spectability, combined with a burning faith 
in the categorical imperative, and Turgenev, 
with his gentle kindliness, mixed with a cer- 
tain admiration for the homespun virtues of 
respectability and thrift, are the true repre 
sentatives of the Russian temperament. 

If hardness of heart be Dostoevski's car- 
dinal sin, rebellion against Russia is for him 
the most serious act of criminality. For the 
Russian people love their Country, their 
Tsar, and their Church. Any one who revolts 
against the existing order thereby separates 
himself from the Russian people and com- 
mits apostasy. Such is the sin of the Social- 
ists and the Liberals. An exhibition of the 
self-conceit, emptiness, futility, and criminal- 
ity of these rebels fills “The Possessed” and 
plays no small part in other novels. Wheth- 
er Dostoevski was right or wrong in this par- 
ticular interpretation of the Russian soul is 
a question that time alone can answer. An 
outsider is loath to believe that the only true 
Russian is the submissive Russian, and that 
all attempts to overthrow or modify the rule 
of the Russian autocracy and the Russian 
Church are the work of men possessed by 
unclean spirits. 

The rebels against Russia are, however, not 
necessarily lost souls. They may be redeem- 
ed and purified through suffering. In this 
peculiar exaltation of the value of suffering 
here on earth one may politely protest, along 
with Mikhailovski, that Dostoevski does not 
represent truly the Russian temperament, 
which is no more fond of suffering than any 
other. In his doctrine of submission, Dos- 
toevski may find support in millions of Rus- 





sian peasants who do not meditate, and in 
a party whose meditations are not always 
free from interested motives; in this last 
doctrine he is original and alone. Other Rus- 
sians have believed that man’s true work 
lies not in submitting to injustice and op- 
pression, and in suffering because of them, 
but in struggling manfully against them; in 
laboring for the improvement of material 
Russian conditions rather than in speculat- 
ing vaporously about the destiny of Russia. 
One may hope that they, rather than the ec- 
centric Dostoevski, are truly representative 
of the Russian soul. 

To conclude, Dostoevski is less typical of 
Russia than either Tolstoy or Turgenev, or 
perhaps one may add, even than Gorki. His 
range is narrow, his types of character ab- 
normal, his plots fantastic, his methods of 
telling a story as far from realism as those 
of Victor Hugo. Yet he is the greatest novel- 
ist of the world in some things. No man, 
once we come within his power, can hold our 
minds with more intense interest. No man 
can make us more fully understand the hid- 
den springs of human action under certain 
circumstances. No man can make us 80 
completely forget the absurdity of a situation 
as we follow the minds of the men who find 
themselves in that situation. Dostoevski is a 
novelist of special cases. If one must char- 
acterize him in a single phrase, there is none 
better than that discovered long ago by 
Vogiié, “the Shakespeare of the madhouse.” 
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THE HARPER’S SONG IN “WILHELM 


MEISTER.” 





By PAUL E, MORE. 





In one of his moods of despondency Wil- 
helm Meister visits the ola Harper of the 
tale, whom he finds twanging his instrument 
and chanting this melancholy song: 

Wer nie sein Brod mit Thriinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nichte 


Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt Euch nicht, Ibr bimmlischen Micbte. 


Thr fihrt ins Leben uns hinein, 

Ibr ‘asst den Armen schuldig werden, 
Dann tberlasst Ihr ihn der Pein, 
Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden 


Goethe, I think, never wrote anything that 
shows to greater perfection the combination 
of lyrical impetus with philosophical gravity 
which is the peculiar mark of his genius. He 
himself knew the value of the stanzas, and 
used to relate how the Queen of Prussia, in 
her flight after the disaster of Jena in 1807, 
found in the Harper’s sad moralizing some 
consolation for the tragedy of her life 

Nor has the little poem failed of celebrity 
in English-speaking lands. Innumerable chil- 
dren have learnt it by heart—at least, they 
did so when I was beginning German—and 
have wondered what it might mean. Poets 
have translated it; among them Arthur Hugh 
Clough, and badly, though the burden of the 
song is so much in his own vein. The best 
version I know is Carlyle’s: 

Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours 





Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye pot, ye heavenly Powers 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 
To guilt ye let us heediess go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us 
A moment's gullt, an age of woe! 


That has a little of the ring of the original; 
even the difficult, heavily-weighted 
stanza does not lose all its force, until, 
fortunately, we reach the last line, which 
would at least be nearer to Goethe's thought 


if it read, 


For all guilt hath its venging woe 


Be \ ond 


unh- 


Of another line, the sixth, I am doubtful. My 
German friends tell me that lasst here 
be either permissive (“ye let us 
guilty”) or causative (“ye cause us to become 
guilty”), but that the second meaning its 
the more natural and probable. Carlyle evi- 
dently took the permissive sense, and likely 
enough the other never occurred to him, well 
versed in German as he must have 
The point is of some importance, since 
meaning of the word bears directly on 
source of Goethe's own inspiration. 

I do not know whether Goethe wrote the 
two stanzas purposely for their place in the 
novel or on another occasion, and I recol- 
lect nothing in the story to show that he had 
the classic drama immediately in mind when 
he composed them. Yet certainly the deep- 
er emotion, the elusive mystery, one might al- 
most say, of the Afschylean and even more 
particularly of the Sophoclean tragedy is con- 
veyed to the reader in the brief compass of 
Goethe's second stanza, with really marvellous 
accuracy and force. And for that interpre- 
tation we need rather the permissive than the 
causative sense of lasst. Perhaps it is more 
precise to say we need just the slight am- 
biguity that is felt in the word; for the 
heart of Greek tragedy, as I find it, lies in 
the hovering doubt between the notion of the 
gods as powers who first tempt man («al ui 
elaevéyeys Huds els wepacudsy) and then punish him 
for yielding, or, as powers who merely from 
their serene heights watch with indifference 
the follies and pains of the creatures they 
have brought into being Which of these 
views “of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate” prevails in the “Gedipus Tyrannus"? I 
have never been able to make up my mind, 
and I suspect that the poet himself would 
have repudiated either view if it had been 
brought out into the harsh light of reason 
from its penumbra of superstition. Indeed, I 
cannot see that the riddle is any clearer to 
the theologian or the man of science to-day 
than it was to the poet two thousand years 


may 


become 


been 
the 
the 


ago. .And it is because the mystery under- 
lying the problem weighs so heavily, and is 
dramatized so concretely, in Sophocles, that 


he stands as the greatest and most typical 
tragedian, closer to the heart of the modern 
man, some of us think, even than Shake- 
speare. 

All this came to me the other day while 
going on a journey that seemed to be carry- 
ing me to be a spectator of one of the ter- 
rible, inexplicable tragedies of real life, and 
while trying to lose my oppressive fears in the 
larger world of Sophocles. Afterwards it oc- 
curred to me that the Harper's verses might 
express the feeling of the Sophoclean drama 
more intimately if turned into Greek elegiacs 
To this end I made at my ease a score of 
versions—each one, it seemed to me, weak- 
er than its predecessor. I could get nothing 
of Goethe’s directness and gravity into the 
Greek, and gave up the attempt. Then I 
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challenged Prof. J. R. Wheeler to try his hand 
at the task, and the result was this epigram, 
which I am sure every Grecian who reads 
the Nation will be glad to see, and which is 
the true begetter of this little essay: 


“Oars daxpyyéwr utrw clroo wéracra, 
und’ dvd vinr’ ddohp KNvyg dpetdyevos 
olxtp’ é\opipar 

xeivow AiOer’ del, Saluoves olipdrii, 


dyn dedoia: Sporoic: udvovra, 


may yap léryr: Blood y' dyeiBiued” obdédr, 
under: 5 imerdpas ypdyed drag GaXin, 
inyea 5° al Ouug euSdddere ro wapaSdvri 


h “dpdoavr: wabeiv” aloiwmov hueplas. 


( ‘orrespondence 


GERMANY'S ECONOMIC POSITION. 


To THe Eprror or Tue NarTIon: 

Sin: Few people in this country seem to 
realize the remarkable success with which 
German commerce and industry have adapt- 
ed themselves to conditions of war. In place 
of the anticipated constantly increasing signs 
of economic distress, German trade appears 
to be in a very favorable condition, and to 
show distinct signs of revival—as compar- 
ed with the early days of the war. 

As indicative of this, we may. cite the 
earnings of the Prussian State Railways. Dis- 
regarding the income received for the trans- 
portation of troops or military supplies, these 
were in percentages of the receipts for 1913: 
Freight 
earnings. 

41.25 

68.73 

79.67 

$1.41 


Passenger 

earnings. 
56.51 
49.59 
61.80 


75.36 


Month 
August 
September 
Owtober 


Novem ber 


Since November a further improvement has 
taken place, and earnings are reported over 
90 per cent. of normal figures. 

Failures are usually supposed to afford a 
fairly accurate gauge of the state of trade. 
Applying this test, we find 3,280 failures tak- 
ing place tin Germany in the last six months 
of 1914, as contrasted with 4,432 in 1913, or 
a decrease of one-fourth. This showing is 
all the more remarkable if it be remembered 
that commercial failures in the United States 
for the second half of 1914 were 9,737, as 
against 7,874 in 1913, or a gain of 23 per 
cent. 


Growth in savings bank deposits affords 
another criterion for measuring the prosper- 
ity of a nation. In 1914 this gain in Germany 
exceeded 900,000,000 marks, and was not far 
behind the 942,000,000 augmentation recorded 
in 1913. In January, 1915, alone, deposits in- 
creased 390,000,000 marks. On the other 
withdrawals exceeded deposits in the 
French savings institutions during the past 
year by 120,000,000 franca 

Again, bank clearings regularly refiect the 
degree of a country’s activity in trade. As 
the clearing returns of the great German 
banks are not given from week to week, re- 
course must be had to the figures regularly 
published by the postal authorities of the 
business transacted through the _ so-called 
postal check accounts. These gained 18,600 
in number during 1914, while deposits mount- 
ed from 240,000,000 marks at the end of July 
to 295,000,000 at the close of the year. Clear- 
ances for the year showed a handsome in- 


hand, 
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erto unattained figure of 4,333,000,000 marks. 
Nor has any let-up occurred since the first 
of the year. Indeed, for the week ending 
January 9 all previous weekly clearances were 
eclipsed. As an offset to this, English total 
bank clearings decreased one-third for the 
months of January and February. 

The foregoing figures speak for themselves. 
Despite the fact that the major part of Ger- 
many’s $5,000,000,000 foreign trade has been 
wiped out since the war began, her industrial 
activity was only temporarily halted, and is 
now not far from its normal volume. Those 
who are counting, therefore, on a speedy 
ending of the war because of Germany’s eco- 
nomic exhausticn seem doomed to disappoint- 
ment. HAROLD G. VILLARD. 

New York, April 1. 





CROOKED THINKING IN REGARD TO 


WAR. 


To THe Epitor or Tue NATION: 


Sir: Miss Repplier, in a recent number of 
the Nation, ridicules an article in the Atlantic 
on “German Methods of Conducting the War.” 
For this many of us would thank her. But, if 
one may in courtesy say it, her own article 
in the January number of the same monthly 
has, perhaps, as serious faults. While she 
expresses with measureless vigor much that 
is true, yet she turns it into half-truth by 
her use of it, and offends by a spirit of mock- 
ery towards men who deserve the gratitude 
of all. 

If one may turn first to the more transient 
and personal, the less significant, aspect of 
her attempt to show how Christian a thing 
warfare may be, she speaks of the “babbling,” 
the “world of words,” the “words that hold 
no thought at all,” the “sea of sentiment,” the 
“flabbiness,” of our “peace talk.” Lord Hal- 
dane, Mr. Carnegie, President Butler, the Sec- 
retary of State, with more than a glance at 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Root, and President Wilson— 
these, along with the American Association 
for International Conciliation and the World 
Peace Foundation, are named and held up to 
scorn as contributors, in their propaganda, to 
crooked thinking; as though the present war 
had somehow demonstrated that all who work 
against war in general after their manner 
were incapable of facing facts. 

But did the work of fighting war suffer, as 
a whole, the illusion that the victory already 
had been won? Was it believed that the 
militarism of Europe had no meaning? Was 
not the work on that account rather carried 
on with a sense that the world’s peace was 
threatened by definite and tangible perils that 
must be faced and fought with a will; and 
have not these fears been wholly justified? 
To work for an end which, it must be con- 
fessed, seems more difficult of attainment but 
not the less attainable—namely, to place war- 
fare finally in the same relation to the world- 
community that individual fighting bears to 
the city and the State—this is surely an hon- 
orable work. Such a work has not been made 
contemptible, because its purpose was to se- 
cure what has now slipped from us, and in 
slipping from us has seemed a hundred- 
fold more than ever worth the seeking and 
securing. Is the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
as in Miss Repplier’s cheap jibe, “to let”? 
Is it not, as never before, needed for its origi- 
nal purpose? It seems to me almost dastardly 
to turn upon this work with ridicule at such an 
hour. The cause against war is not adjudged by 
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And, even if there had been utter defeat; 
even if the fight against war had been proven 
to be against a force that never could be 
conquered, is that to be an occasion of sneer- 
ing? A time when the world is giving all 
honor to the Belgians for their intrepid stand 
for principle in the face of certain defeat 
seems hardly seasonable for scoffing at loyalty 
to what may appear for the moment as a 
lost cause. Matthew Arnold’s description of 
Oxford as the home of lost causes gives to 
that illustrious place, in many eyes, a stil! 
greater lustre. 

But, after all, it is not the ill grace of such 
an attack, but its own crooked thinking, that 
is of most importance. For, like that of the 
Belgians, the fight against war is not a lost 
cause. Men will continue the fight, as did 
the “babbling,” the “crooked thinking,” the 
“sentimental” abolitionists; and only the fu- 
ture will reveal what hold they have both on 
facts and on the transforming, the conquering 
power of the human will. Nor is the case 
ended by proving that war will ever be. Mur- 
der will ever be, and yet we shall continue 
to work against it, expecting to make it less 
frequent. Sickness will always be, and yet 
always will be suffering defeat. Did the dis- 
eases with which Sydenham could not cope, 
does a pestilence to-day in Austria, prove 
him and Pasteur and all who fight disease 
to be dreamers? 

Nor is the work against war to be justly 
rebuked by showing, as Miss Repplier does, 
and as the late Admiral Mahan had more 
ably done before her, how Christian an enter- 
prise war can be—by pointing to the wars of 
independence, the wars to resist aggression, 
the great war against slavery. Let us grant 
the nobility that goes into war and comes 
forth from it, as we grant the nobility that 
for centuries was present in personal com- 
bat—with wife and babe and friend defended, 
and personal honor. Particular wars, or a 
particular side of every war, may be right- 
eous, and yet war as a whole, war as a sys- 
tem of adjusting the claims of states, may 
be a very insult to God. The established 
system, not the innocent victim, is in dis- 
grace. A person may condemn and labor to 
reform the established method of settling in- 
ternational disputes, without thereby prov- 
ing that his soul is dead to the heroism of 
the Belgians. The spirit of beneficent war- 
fare should no more make us tolerant of war 
in general than the existence of beneficent 
disease makes us tolerant of disease in gen- 
eral. “What, labor to abolish sickness!” shall 
we cry to the physician? “Is not disease one 
of the means of combating disease? In vac- 
cination, for example, we have a wholly jus- 
tified disorder; erysipelas has produced desir- 
ed results; and would you, then, strive to 
prevent what is really a great resource when 
the health of the body is assailed?” 

Christianity may have no condemnation for 
the Belgian who fights for hearth and home; 
it may have no condemnation for the Ger- 
man who believes that he fights for hearth 
and home; but, if it does not utter its sense 
of outrage at a human situation where every 
one is defending himself from men who are 
also defending themselves, all of them slaugh- 
tering human beings equally devoted to truth 
and honor—if Christianity had no word 
against a world-community where such a sys- 
tem is established, then, indeed, would it be 
a failure. It would have no defiance for 
what Milton calls the reign of Chaos and old 
Night. But Agnes Repplier and Alice Meynell 
and all who sing the song of Deborah, think- 
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ing it Christian, sing in vain. The editor of 
the Atlantic, as though to give immunity from 
her infectious enthusiasm for  half-truth, 
himself speaks, directly before Miss Repplier’s 
article, of those who “prove to their own sat- 
isfaction that war and the Christian religion 
are readily reconciled.” “Are our civilization 
and our religion, bound inextricably as they 
are with all the things which make life dear 
to us,” he says, “to be deprived forever of 
life’s last incentive? Christianity may so 
pelieve to-day, but Christ did not. Violence 
he hated. It is transitory and must fail.” 
Crooked thinking there well may be in the 
fight against war; but in the fight for it the 
thinking is not always absolutely straight. 
Georce M. STRATTON. 


Berkeley, Cal., March 1. 





MISS REPPLIER’S REPLY. 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sir: If Mr. Stratton had read my article, 
“Christianity and War,” before attacking it 
(I am aware that this is asking a great deal, 
put it is a process which promotes under- 
standing), he would know that, while I un- 
hesitatingly said that our peace programmes 
were sentimental, and lulled us into a false 
security, I never applied the words “crooked 
thinking” to any of them, and certainly not 
to our straight-thinking—if over-eager—abo- 
litionists. I used the phrase twice—once in 
reference to the writings of Treitschke and 
Bernhardi, and once in reference to aggres- 
sive warfare and its apologists. I did say that 
addresses delivered at “peace demonstrations” 
often held no thought at all, which is but a 
gentle form of condemnation. He would also 
know that, so far from holding President 
Butler up to scorn, the only reference I made 
to that astute observer concerned itself with 
his remark that the foreign governments were 
manifesting no visible interest in the third 
Hague Conference, scheduled for 1915. Read- 
ing is troublesome work. No one knows this 
better than I do. Have I not read every word 
of Mr. Stratton’s letter? But it is a trouble 
hardly to be avoided if we are seriously to 
criticise what has been seriously written. 

It is well to work for peace. There is no 
sane man or woman who would not gladly 
admit this much. But it is not well to dis- 
sociate peace from justice. Peace is not a 
virtue, like truth or chastity, to be commend- 
ed at all cost. It may be good and honor- 
able; it may be tragic and pitiful; it may 
be the triumph of unrighteousness, the sim- 
ple mastery of the strong over the weak. 
When Mr. Stratton says, “Christianity may 
have no condemnation for the Belgian who 
fights for hearth and home; it may have no 
condemnation for the German who believes 
that he fights for hearth and home,” he begs 
the vital question. Nobody holds the com- 
mon soldier to blame for anything save in- 
dividual excess. The responsibility and the 
guilt He with the nation which planned and 
precipitated the war, which invaded its neigh- 
bors’ territory and appropriated its neigh- 
bors’ goods. If we can make up our minds 
which nation did these things, then we must 
know that no peace can be a good peace which 
does not restore the invaded lands and give 
redress for wrong. 


For years Germany has bent her intelli- 
gence and strength into the perfect equipment 
of her armies, into a careful and unconcealed 


termination, “peace congresses” and “peace 
foundations” availed nothing. In so far as 
they soothed other nations into believing that 
war might be averted, they were misleading 
and dangerous. In so far as a “League to 
Limit Armaments” prevails upon Americans 
to believe that we also can avert danger by 
being unprepared for it, this League is mis- 
leading and dangerous. France did not want 
to fight. She was not prepared to fight. But 
neither her reluctance nor her unreadiness 
saved her when the blow was struck. Mr. 
Stratton compares the crusade against war 
to the crusade against disease. If he is a 
Christian Scientist, his analogy holds good. 
Otherwise, let me point out to him that mod- 
ern science fights disease by resolutely forti- 
fying our systems against its too possible at- 
tack. 

One word more. Mr. Stratton says that J 
think the song of Debbora (permit the Douay 
spelling) to be Christian. I do not, because 
I have read my Bible. But, for the same 
reason, I cannot feel offended by his likening 
of my plain words to this literary master- 
piece. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the Israelites had been “grievously oppress- 
ed” for twenty years, when Debbora—her pa- 
tience at an end—bade them go forth and 
fight like men for freedom. In the combat 
that ensued dreadful things happened, as, for 
instance, the treacherous slaying of Sisara— 
for which foul deed Debbora (a firm believ- 
er in expediency) has nothing but heartfelt 
praise. But after that sharp and brave strug- 
gle for independence camé a peace so pro- 
found that “the land rested for forty years.” 
And this was a good peace. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 


Philadelphia, March 31. 





THE BRUSSELS DOCUMENTS. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Inasmuch as for certain reasons I felt 
obliged to publish my answer to Prof. J. M. 
Hart as sent to you on March 27 in the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger of March 29, there 
seems to be no need to use the space of the 
Nation for a republication. Merely as a mat- 
ter of courtesy to Professor Hart and to put 
my answer on record, I ask you to be kind 
enough to insert this reference tp my reply in 
which I pointed out (1) that in describing the 
Brussels documents as an “agreement” or 
“arrangement,” I was merely using the Eng- 
lish equivalent for the French term “conven- 
tions” which appears on the docket of the 
documents, and (2) that in an extract from 
President Poincaré’s letter, as given in the 
Public Ledger of February 20, Russia is men- 
tioned and in the way indicated by me; like- 
wise in a paragraph on the letter in the 
“Summary of the News” in the Nation of 
February 25. Morris JasTrow, Jr. 

Philadelphia, April 2. 





UNFAIRNESS TOWARDS BELGIUM. 


To THe Eprror or THe NarTION: 


Sir: Professor Jastrow writes (p. 246) that 
Belgium endangered her position by a one- 
sided agreement (with England, in case of a 
violation on the part of Germany). He ap- 
parently forgets that, ever since 1906, but es- 
pecially since 1911, the gigantic preparations 


bet. . > 


tier, contrasting with the unpreparedness of 
the French on their northeastern border, 
proved conclusively that the menace to Bel- 
gium was from the east, not from the west 
General Maitrot's prophetic work, “Nos Fron- 
tiéres de l'Est et du Nord,” published 1912, 
where the German offensive through Bel- 
gium is clearly foretold, quotes many other 
utterances to the same effect, which have 
repeatedly appeared in German, Belgian, and 
French military books and periodicals. The 
hypothesis of a French offensive through 
Belgium was rightly dismissed as absurd and 
has never been, so far as I know, serious!) 
discussed. Reasonable people take measures 
to avert real dangers, not imaginary ones 
The event has shown too clearly that 
Belgian Government was reasonable and not 
affected by Baron Greindl's craziness. 
S. Remnacn 


the 


Paris, March 186. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL AGAIN 
To THe Eprror or THe NaTIoN: 


Str: Since the principal object of my forme: 
letter has been gained, I shall not weary your 
readers with any lengthy rejoinder to your 
reviewer's revised criticism of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell's book on “Our Knowledge of the Ex- 
ternal World.” I am satisfied to leave such 
questions as the interpretation of Berkeley 
and Kant, or the analysis of sense-perception, 
to the judgment of those who will examine 
the merits of these questions for themselves 
The correction of the reviewer's errors of 
detail may be left for a more suitable occa- 
sion, if it be worth while at all. I have been 
primarily interested in protecting those who, 
reading the review in the Nation, might not 
unnaturally regard it as competent and au- 
thoritative. The review was deliberately cal- 
culated to convey to such persons the impres- 
sion that the book is crude and insignificant 
Quite apart from doctrinal differences of opin- 
ion, such a judgment is objectively and his- 
torically false. Mr. Russell's work is notable 
among philosophers the world over for its 
almost unparalleled refinement and rigor (as 
in the “Principia Mathematica”), for its schol- 
arship (as in the “Philosophy of Leibniz,” and 
the papers on Meinong), and for its stimulat- 
ing effect on the minds of contemporaries, both 
critics and disciples. “Our Knowledge of the 
External World as a Field for Scientific Meth- 
od in Philosophy” is the popular presentation 
of a new philosophical programme. Its cen- 
tral feature is the use of the apparatus of 
modern logic for the precise and detailed 
working out of the ancient hypothesis of 
empiricism. Mr. Russell did not invent em- 
piricism any more than Newton invented grav- 
ity, or Darwin evolution. But in such work 
as the construction of “points” and “in- 
stants” from empirical data (Lect. IV), Mr. 
Russell has illustrated the possibility of giv- 
ing to traditional speculation something of 
the character of exact science. Mill lived be- 
fore the necessary logical technique was suf- 
ficiently advanced. Poincaré and Mach, whom 
Mr. Russell credits with “serious contribu- 
tions” to the problem, committed certain 
fundamental errors which Mr. Russell points 
out. There is now a prospect of something 
better. But all of this is as nothing to your 
reviewer, who fills columns with the charge 
that Mr. Russell is not sufficiently respect- 
ful to his elders! 
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now ruminates as follows: “And yet (as the 
review indicated) I am not quite certain that 
Mr. Russell is either naive or uninformed. I 
own frankly that he is a problem that I have 
not yet solved.” Lest the reader too hastily 
assume that this was “indicated” in the re- 
view, let me remind him of the verdict with 
which the review closed: “Either Mr. Rus- 
sell is unfathomably deep, or he is, after 
all, astonishingly naive and uninformed. Our 
conclusion is that he is not unfathomably 
deep.” In any case, the dilemma is now con- 
siderably amplified. “Either Mr. Russell is 
‘astonishingly naive and uninformed,’ or he 
is calmly insolent, or he is merely enjoying 
some good-natured amusement”; or he is a 
problem that the reviewer has “not yet 
solved.” I am especially grateful for this 
last alternative, and for the reviewer's frank- 
ness in offering it. 
RALPH BaRTON PERRY. 

March 14. 


Cambridge, Mases., 


Notes from the Capital 


THE MANY-SIDED ROOT. 


Perhaps the characters of most men of 
light and leading in our busy era would, if 
analyzed minutely, present some startling in- 
congruities. Elihu Root, who has just left 
the United States Senate to guide the course 
of the Constitutional Convention in New 
York, offers no exception to the rule. He 
seems to change traits as he changes fields 
of activity. As a lawyer, he is bloodless, un- 
emotional, incisive; as a statesman, he is 
thoughtful, elastic, imaginative; as an ad- 
ministrator, he is calm, firm, clear of per- 
ception, and definite of aim; humanly, he is 
temperamental, with impulses quickly respon- 
sive to either genial or pathetic appeals, deep- 
ly attached to his friends, chivalrous towards 
his foes. Those who know him on only one 
of his several sides know but a small part of 
the man. 


Most persons coming into contact with Root 
for the first time receive an impression of 
indolence, due about equally, doubtless, to 
his habitual deliberateness of speech and cas- 
ual manner. There is no affectation about 
elther of these; they are merely a result of 
his long training in ways which develop self- 
confidence. In troublous times, when a fussy 
would pace the floor, or rock violent- 
ly, or swing his arms in gesticulation, Root 
lolls back in his chair, with one hand in his 
pocket, and the only sign of his consciousness 
of anything afoot Is a slight deepening of the 
vertical crease tn his forehead just above the 
If he has to administer a rebuke, it 
never takes the explosive form, but always 
that of an unusually cool, judicial statement 
of the cause of offence to the offender. Shams 
he sees through almost intuitively, and wastes 
no time on them, contenting himself with put- 
ting them into their proper place and ignor- 
ing the matter from that point forward. 

At the other extreme, his sense of humor 
may be vigorously stirred without provoking 
an outright laugh. A smile, an infectious 
chuckle, a witty retort, or an amused inter- 
rogatory which carries the joke a stage fur- 
ther, may show his appreciation, but that is 
probably all the evidence he will vouchsafe 
of how he has been affected. Let something 
recall to him, however, a touching experience 


man 


nose 


of his youth, a great man whom he has 
known and revered, or a period of storm and 
stress in which he has played a part, and 
he surprises every one with the fund of real 
sentiment that lies hidden behind his seeming 
impassiveness. Even here may come to the 
surface one of those combinations of deep 
feeling and hard practicality which excite the 
wonder of undiscriminating observers. Take 
the negro problem for an example. Nobody 
in the United States cherishes to this day 
a more robust reminiscent horror of slavery 
than Root, for he passed his boyhood under 
the roof of one of the stations on the under- 
ground railway; yet he is counted among the 
small school of Republican leaders who re- 
gard our experiment with negro suffrage as a 
failure. Not many an active politician of that 
party, however genuine his convictions on 
the same side of the suffrage question, would 
risk a voluntary enunciation of them, lest his 
general attitude towards human freedom and 
racial justice might suffer misunderstanding. 
No such compunction on this or any other 
subject disturbs Root: if the logic of a situa- 
tion be sufficiently cogent to settle his mind 
on it, he can see no objection to avowing the 
fact. 

This does not mean that he is especially 
communicative by disposition. On the con- 
trary, he absorbs far more than he dispenses. 
His methods of evading an impertinent in- 
quisition are varied and entertaining. About 
a dozen years ago the Supreme Court of 
the United States delivered oracular decisions 
in two cases involving the relations of our 
colonies to the rest of the republic, and one 
of the Washington gossips tried to embar- 
rass Root by plumping at him the question 
whether, under the court’s ruling, “the Con- 
stitution follows the flag.” “As far as I can 
make out from hearing the decisions read,” 
answered Root, after a moment’s reflection, 
“I infer that the Constitution does follow the 
flag—but doesn’t catch up with it.” Again, 
when asked whether certain statements that 
had been made about him in the press were 
true, his only reply was to open a book and 
read aloud, with great impressiveness, Par- 
son Weems's story of little George Wash- 
ington and the cherry tree. The inquirer was 
baffled; for the parable might mean either 
that the story about him was as fictitious as 
Weems’s about Washington, or that he had 
done the worst the article had charged, and 
“couldn't tell a lie” to save himself from the 
consequences. 

Is Root sincere in his refusal to consider 
a nomination for the Presidency? Unques- 
tionably; and this not alone because of his 
age, but also because he is perfectly aware 
that qualifications for efficient public ser- 
vice, such as he has shown in an extraor- 
dinary degree, count for nothing as a pass- 
port to elective office if unaccompanied by 
that subtle something called “availability.” 
Any President would rejoice to get a man 
of his capacity for the Cabinet, for a foreign 
embassy, perhaps for a seat on the highest 
bench; but, for all that, he would be put 
aside, by the multitude who cast votes, in 
favor of some smaller man whom they rec- 
omnize as more of their own sort. It was 
the same lack of the “whooping-up” quality 
vhich in 1880 displaced Edmunds for Blaine, 
and in more recent years would have kept 
Hanna out of the running indefinitely. Un- 
less all signs fail, his task as a constitution- 
maker will put the finishing touch to Root’s 





political career. VIBILLARD. 





Literature 


A SIGNIFICANT MESSAGE FROM JAPAN. 


Japan to America: A Symposium of Papers 
by Political Leaders and Representative 
Citizens of Japan on Conditions in Japan 
and on the Relations between Japan and 
the United States. Edited by Naoichi 
Masaoka. Authorized American edition, 
issued under the auspices of the Japan 
Society of America. With introduction 
by Lindsay Russell, President Japan So- 
ciety. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
The short introduction to this symposium 

contributed by the president of the Japan 

Society of America ends with the expression 

of a hope “that the wide circulation of the 

book may do much to further friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan.” 

Unfortunately, a book like this, while of 

great interest to the judicious reader, is not 

likely to rece.ve much attention from those 
whom it might benefit, the merchant and the 
politician. ~,he editor, in his own article, 

“Japan and, mericanism,” rates at a low fig: 

ure the American business men in his coun- 

try, regarding them as “sadly wanting in 
character anu education”; and he regrets 
that “men of ill-breeding should have availed 
themselves of their new circumstances to 
become upstarts and represent their nation 
in Japan.” Tley place no confidence in the 

Japanese with whom they transact business; 

to them the average Japanese is a liar and 

dishonest. The latter in turn looks upon them 
as “mean creatures.” Conversely, the Jap- 
anese laborers who flocked to the Pacific 

Coast before the “gentleman’s agreement” 

closed the gates, are the only Japanese whom 

the local politician is likely to meet, and 

Japan is thus “judged by her least attractive 

and least efficient representatives.” 

The writer of this article has also a hit at 
the American missionaries working in Ja- 
pan, classing them as men of inferior schol- 
arship, at once ignorant of the native cults 
and contemptuous of them. Such among 
them as wield influence and are respected 
owe it rather, he insists, to force of charac- 
ter than to intellectual calibre. He would 
prefer Christian teachers who possess 4 
knowledge superior to the average Japanese 
religionist, whom he rates high. “Their re 
ligious conception,” he says, “is, in a sense, 
far more advanced than that of the Ameri- 
cans, whose chief national concern has been 
the development of material prosperity since 
the beginning of their history.” The crit 
icism is in a measure just, for in the field of 
theology and general erudition the average 
American missionary is poorly equipped, and 
at a disadvantage when pitted against a keen 
Oriental. Whenever close exposition, for 
instance, is called for, he invariably goes of 
into mere generalities. These ploneers in 
the propagation of Christianity have in most 
cases been neither specially selected nor spe 
cially trained for their work, and better 
methods would produce better men. But, on 
the other hand, few critics will support Mr 
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Masaoka when he declares that “the founders 
and reformers of many sects of Buddhism or 
Shintoism in Japan were, every one of them, 
men who could well rival Luther, Wesley, or 
Knox in calibre. Nay, we are sure, with no 
trace of patriotic weakness, that some of 
them were even their superiors, so far as 
scholarship is concerned.” He himself, by 
the way, can speak, not as a scholar and in- 
yestigator, but merely as a popular jour- 
nalist. 

Baron Goto, in his very readable and acute 
paper, “The Real Character of the Japanese 
Race,” makes a less dubious claim. He as- 
serts that the Japanese nation assimilated 
the teachings of Buddhism and Confucianism 
rather than that the teachings assimilated the 
Japanese nation; that the Chinese sage, had 
he returned to earth, would have been amaz- 
ed (and gratified?) by the elaboration that 
his own theories have received at the hands 
of his Japanese disciples; and that “Buddh- 
ism has been brought to successful com- 
pletion in Japan.” Certainly, Japan is the 
only country where the warrior class ac- 
cepted Buddhism as a fighting creed; where 
it became an element in chivalry. Hence the 
generosity to his foe, the “hum. uaitarianism,” 
shown by the typical Japanese soldier. But 
the Baron seems to press this frait to an un- 
warranted issue when he brings it forward 
as proof that his people aré’ not warlike; 
rather the contrary is to be inferred. More- 
over, the best types of Western soldier, such 
as Bayard, Robert E. Lee, and Roberts just 
dead, were eminently humanitarian in their 
spiritual make-up. Nor is the claim he 
makes for the Japanese story-teller, Bakin, as 
a worthy compeer even of Goethe, Hugo, or 
Shakespeare, likely to find favor with liter- 
ary critics. But such patriotic assertiveness 
may be expected from representatives of this 
latest entrant among the nations of the 
world. 


The contributions to the symposium from 
leading business men are naturally of a prac- 
tical and unassertive nature, showing a real 
desire for peace and friendliness. The pres- 
ent European conflagration, however, has 
dealt so deadly a blow at the dreams of 
economists that much of the argument is al- 
ready antiquated, making the general mode 
of plea ineffective. Of more significance is 
the “Centripetal Mikadoism” paper of the 
Hon. I. Tokutomi, editor of the Kokumin 
Shimbun, or “National Daily.” The same 
ideal note is already struck by Baron Goto, 
where, early in his paper, he uses the term 
“the Word” in a religious-political sense, re- 
calling Oriental discussions of two thousand 
years ago. It came to the Emperor Jimmu, 
he intimates, who was “an immediate at- 
tendant of the Creat,” and the house whose 
foundation he laid has been added to by 
the initiated in later years. The unification 
of the Japanese Empire, with the Mikado as 
centre, has, according to Mr. Tokutomi, a 
unique significance in history. The kings 
and emperors of other nations have not, he 
asserts, the same vita! relation to their peo- 
ples as has the Emperor of Japan to his 
loyal subjects; “to speak figuratively—theirs 
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are the hat, while ours is the head. The hat! 
may be changed as often as you please; the 
head once gone, the body itself would die. In 
this respect does our national Constitution 
essentially differ from theirs; so does our 
loyalty to the Mikado differ from theirs to 
their own rulers.” With these flamboyant) 
words the paper closes. Recent writers of 
weight, however, in discussing this phase of 
modern Japanese thought, insist upon the 
essential modernism of the Mikado cult—a 
growth of yesterday—which its Japanese 
exponents are wont to read back into the 
whole national history. If it came at any 
time to be associated with the militaristic 
spirit, through a change in the attitude of 
the sovereign and his immediate advisers, it 
might work havoc. 

Another paper which seems worthy of 
special notice is the “Western Works of Lit- 
erature, Religion, and Philosophy Translat- 
ed and Introduced in Japan” of Professor 
Togawa. He gives a long list of Russian, 
French, German, Italian, Polish, Belgian, 
Scandinavian, and English and American 
works that have been translated into Jap- 
anese; adding that “the authors who in the 
past decade exercised especially great influ-| 
ence were Turgenieff, Gorky, Ibsen, Haupt-| 
mann, and D’Annunzio.” 


We have noted a few verbal errors, e. g., 
“Contrat Sociale,” twice (pp. 203, 204), and) 
“Kwansai,” for Kwansei, “Gakuin” (p. 228).| 
An alphabetical index would be an improve-| 
ment. But on the whole, the papers are| 
couched in excellent English, with only a' 
trace of foreign idiom, and the volume in-! 
vites careful perusal. 


| indulge. 


CURRENT FICTION. 





Bealby. By H. G. Wells. New York: The! 
Macmillan Co. 


This is, less successfully, in the vein of | 
Mr. Wells’s “Adventures of Mr. Polly.” That 
is, it is comedy pretty well over towards 
the edge of farce. This represents one side 
of the writer's surprisingly versatile fancy: 
he is, Mr. James has recently said, more 
an “adventurer,” more a person travelling 
with gusto through a world of surprises, 
and finding everywhere something to his 
hand, than any of his contemporaries. Beal- 
by is the stepson of an under-gardener on 
a great English estate. “Shonts” has re- 
cently been bought by a parvenu baronet, 
who is anxious to make himself felt in 
county society. At the moment when Beal- 
by becomes butler’s boy at Shonts, a great 
Government magnate has been induced by 
the party whip (who is in the baronet’s 
pay) to put in a week-end at Shonts. A 
series of outrageous incidents at once be- 
gins, involving Bealby, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and a young Capt. Douglas, whose 
brother unfortunately has a national repu- 
tation as a practical joker. The Lord Chan-' 
cellor—whom Bealby has been doomed to 
butt in the middle, and thereafter, as sup- 
posed ghost, to rob of a night's sleep—lays | 
his mischances at the captain’s door. Beal- 





| of the hour. 


‘most of course, the woman subject. 


by runs away, and the captain, whose pro- 
fessional career is at stake, runs after him. 
The pursuit-race which follows is upon suf- 
ficiently simple, light-hearted lines: the sort 
of thing so popular always in the “movies.” 
What makes it anything more than silly is 





the Weilsian quality of fun which “Mr. 

Polly” showed at its best. 

The Edge. By John Corbin. New York: 
Duffield & Co. 


Mr. Corbin is not a born story-teller, nor 
has he as yet succeeded in making himself 
one. Here is a reasonably long novel, which 
attempts in some manner to sum up the 
American life of the hour. The scene is that 
public stage of current Americanism, New 
York. The persons are a sufficiently varied, 
and, if you like, representative assortment 
of men and women; pretty much all sorts 
and conditions as the writer has known or 
fancied them. A young married pair hold 
the central place, for what it may be worth 
in so miscellaneous a company. The “edge” 
we take to be one or another critical aspect 
We seem at first to be in for a 
domestic problem story. How shall young 
people marry? How shall they afford to 
have children? What should their mutual 
relation be? These questions, so much moot- 
ed among the novelists just now, are in- 
volved in Mr. Corbin’s picture of Roger and 
Mary Jaffray. But matters of broader im- 
port presently take the foreground, questions 
of social and industrial progress or revolu- 
tion, of morals, of religion. Unluckily, the 
story does not sufficiently “grip” to make 


| palatable, or easily tolerable, the pages of 


lecturing in which several of the persons 
Especially guilty ts that species of 
mystical hero, the Parson Van Antwerp, 
whose harangues contrast strangely with the 
ultra-slangy medium of speech which pre 
vails elsewhere. 


Angela's Business. By Henry Sydneor Har- 
rison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Mary Austin is quoted as saying: “‘An- 
gela’s Business’ is the only intelligent at- 
tempt at the subject which I have ever seen 
from the hand of man.” Sad news for cer- 
tain British authors! The subject is, al- 
Mrs. 
Austin herself has dealt boldly with it, not- 
ably in “Love and the Soul-Maker.” Mr. 
Harrison employs a lighter touch, but, 


' though “Angela's Business” is a comedy, it 


attempts a serious contribution to the cur- 
rent discussion of “‘woman’s sphere.” Angela 
is an old-fashioned woman, the womanly wo- 
man of tradition. Her business is supposed 
to be that of “Home-maker,” and as such 
she for a time almost makes a reactionary 
of Charles Garrott, who has held and uttered 
very advanced views of the position of wo 
man. He is an earnest but not mirthless 
young man, by trade a private tutor, and 
by ambition a novelist. His most intimate 
friend among women is Mary Wing, a school- 
mistress, who is also becoming known as an 
educator in the larger sense. She is of the 
efficient, self-reliant type, an exponent of 
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feminine ability as tested by masculine 
standards. She appears to be in every way 
unlike her cousin Angela; and there is a 
period during which Garrott, who has al- 
ways greatly admired her, finds her at a dis- 
advantage in the comparison—the “Egoette” 
eternally confuted by the Homemaker. But 
he presently discovers that Angela’s home- 
making is, in practice, an tllusion; that her 
business is not marriage, but getting mar- 
ried. Her daily pursuit of him in the 
“Fordette” (and here we go fairly over into 
farce) confirms his reaction; and he is 
found, when the right moment comes, dis- 
covering, as the reader has discovered long 
before, that the true womanly woman is 
much more like Mary Wing than pretty, self- 
ish Angela. Egoines (he might have said, 
though he did not) were made before 
Egoettes, and are a far more insidious dan- 
ger. Mary Wing, of course, turns out to be 
no Egoette, after all. She gives up her long- 
planned career; partly for her mother’s sake, 
and partly for the sake of that relatively in- 
efficient male person who had so long fan- 
cled himself unnecessary to her—Charles 
Garrott. She, it appears, is the really wo- 
manly woman. Yes, the book is “about” 
something, but, the unadvanced reader may 
be glad to feel, that does not matter much: 
it is a thoroughly amusing story. 


Brunel's Tower. By Eden Phillpotts. 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

The interest in this story is primarily 
in character; secondarily in the ancient psy- 
chological problem of the respective parts 
played by environment and by heredity in 
shaping destiny; and to a considerable de- 
gree in the West-Country atmosphere of a 
Devonshire pottery. There are in reality 
two heroes, the manufacturer who is cer- 
tain that time, place, and associations are 
everything in moulding a soul, and the 
wayward boy, product of the streets and a 
reformatory, who upsets his theory. Har- 
vey Porter, at seventeen, finds his way to 
Kasterbrook’s protection at the Brunel's 
Tower pottery. He is wrought upon by the 
manufacturer, and the latter is confident 
that he is proving in him the possibility of 
making men as pots are made from clay, 
when suddenly the hereditary taint crops 
out. So naturally is the character analyzed 
that it Is impossible to withhold a large 
measure of sympathy from the emotional 
youth, whose very sin springs from his ef- 
forts to advance the fortunes of his bene- 
factor. At heart he is finely generous and 
active. Easterbrook, however, a man of 
rigid stamp, finds so offensive his protégé’s 
attempt to win ill-gotten gains from the 
pottery that he has no alternative except 
to throw him aside. The final outcome of 
the book, however, is happy, and in large 
measure justifies the old potter in his labors 
with the pliable Porter. “You take him,” 
his partner says, “like you'd take any other 
bit of clay, and mould him on your wheel. 
The old stuff that was warped and crooked, 
you were grinding afresh; and he was help- 
ing you himself. If a bit of crooked stuff 
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still remained, it was natural.” Such an 
outline gives but a faint idea of the full 
action of the book, and none of its varied 
stage of subsidiary characters. In places 
the workshop obtrudes, and the narrative is 
too long; but the author’s ability is all that 
it was in his earlier books. 


A Lover’s Tale. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The conception of the Icelandic world, and 
of the character of the skald in particular, 
is here Mr. Hewlett’s own, and a remarkable 
conception it is. Poetry is not lacking in 
the picture, in spite of the fact that the 
outline of the story is but a sublimation of 
polyandry. It is poetry as abnormal as Mr. 
Hewlett’s interpretation of the psychology 
out of which grew the skald hero’s strange 
conduct. In the vigorous and manly old 
saga of Cormac, as related in the “Origines 
Islandice,” a spell was cast upon Cormac, 
lover of Stangerd, by which his mind was 
so changed that he no longer wished to mar- 
ry her. Having initially portrayed Cormac 
as a moon-gazing fellow, uncertain of his 
own desires and actions, Mr. Hewlett’s ver- 
sion casts aside the crude device of the spell, 
and makes Cormac one who, through excess 
of delicacy, decides simply that “it is better 
to think of kissing Stangerd than to kiss 
her.” Of different stuff is the good-natured 
but downright Berse, who not only decides 
that he wishes Stangerd, but boldly carries 
her off in marriage. Cormac assents to the 
arrangement, having come to the further 
conclusion that the woman is too beautiful 
to be one man’s wife—a conclusion in which 
she later joins him, by repudiating Berse. 
There is fancifulness in the story, clever 
paraphrase of Icelandic singing, and much 
merit of style. But Berse remains the only 
character true to his full-blooded environ- 
ment and time, and the short narrative is 


tedious in the infrequent spots where it is 


not unreal. 


The Veils of Isis. By Frank Harris. New 


York: George H. Doran Co. 

In reviewing Mr. Harris’s latest volume 
of short sketches one may concede him every 
quality that should go to the construction 
of this form of literature except one. They 
are clever, imaginative, admirable in tech- 
nique, uniformly well written. The one 
quality that they lack is that of healthi- 
ness. There is nothing immoral in them, 
still less anything indecent, but almost 
without exception the sketches in this vol- 
ume leave one with a desire to get out of 
doors and breathe in a draught of fresh air. 
An odor as of a strong, enervating perfume 
seems to cling around them. One does not 
always know exactly where it is; one cannot 
take the bottle and fling it out of the win- 
dow; but it is there, tainting the atmos- 
phere, a decadent, exotic scent that is in- 
escapable. Mr. Harris's psychological analy- 
sis is often acute, but, presumably believing 
that soul and body are inseparable, in mak- 





ing it he is fond of calling to his assistance 











the sister science of physiology. We believe 
that any normal person reading, for exam. 
ple, “The Veils of Isis,” “Isaac and Rebecca,” 
or “A Daughter of Eve” in this volume wil] 





appreciate what we mean in characterizing | 


the book as unhealthy. In a different vein 
is “The Ugly Duckling,” an _ allegorica] 
sketch, which is well enough written, but 
not readily understandable unless one as. 
sumes that it is to be interpreted in the 
light of the author’s own Odyssey. 


Blue Blood and Red. By Geoffrey Corson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


This is the kind of book which one ad. 
mits to be “well written,” and yet sets down 
with the feeling that it need not have been 
written at all. So little, in the upshot, does 
“workmanship” count, in default of the 
gusto and freshness and natural vigor of 
creative work. This story-teller has a good 
style; that is, a finished and pleasant way 
of putting things. And the substance or 
“plot” of his tale is good enough, though 
anything but novel. Here we have the emo 
tional and well-meaning youth of good fam- 
ily, hesitating between two possible mates, 
one the worldly and rich daughter of his 
own class, the other the beautiful and good 
and wise but plebeian damsel whose blood 
is merely red. Here we find him, as usual, 
making the wrong choice, imprisoning him- 
self in a loveless and childless marriage, 
struggling for a long time to deal honestly 
with the situation, and at last “falling” in 
company with the party of the second part. 
Worldly wife divorces hapless husband, who 
promptly marries the mother of his child. 
This final item of his conduct will betray 
the fact that the story is not, as might oth- 
erwise have been supposed, written by an 
Englishman. No current British novelist 
in good standing would permit his hero an 
exit so banal. 








JAMES AND BERGSON. 
William James and Henri Bergson: A Study 
in Contrasting Theories of Life. By Horace 

M. Kallen. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

It was characteristic of William James 
that his appreciations of the work of Berg 
son were so generous, and his emphasis upon 
his points of agreement with that philose 
pher was so forcible, as to produce a rather 
widespread belief that his later doctrine was 
close akin to, if not largely derived from, 
the teachings of his French contemporary. 
It is the thesis of the present volume that 
the two philosophies resemble each other 
only superficially and in minor details; that 
in the essentials of their method and in 
their resultant general conclusions they aré 
at opposite poles of the philosophical firms 
ment; that, while Bergson’s system merely 
continues, with a difference, an ancient ané 
familiar philosophical tradition, James’s doc 
trine is genuinely novel and even revolution- 
ary; and that it is James who gives us the 
true as well as the new insight. The book 
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is, in short, an essay in the restatement and 
yindication of the philosophy of William 
James in the light of its contrast with Berg- 
sonism. 

It is, however, to be noted that about sev- 
eral of the theses which James advanced un- 
der the name of pragmatism his disciple 
has ttle or nothing to say. “The dominant 
interest of pragmatic thinkers,” Mr. Kallen 
tells us, has by this time shifted from the 
original pragmatic formulas about the na- 
ture and criterion of truth to certain other 
doctrines ef James’s which are more funda- 
mental—“to the radical empiricism and 
tychism from which, in fact, pragmatic 
method naturally flows.” Since the author 
thus professes to find the deeper import of 
pragmatism in “radical empiricism,” it is 
curious to observe that, plainly, but it would 
seem unconsciously, he defines the two as 
contradictories; so that, if pragmatism were 
true, radieal empiricism would be impossi- 
ble, and radical empiricism, if actually held 
by any one, would give the lie to the prag- 
matic view of the nature and function of 
philosophy. For, according to Mr. Kallen, 
pragmatism “is not merely a new name for 
old ways of thinking; it is a new name for 
ali ways of thinking.” All thought is con- 
trolled and biassed by the desire of the think- | 
er; and this is conspicuously evident in the) 
case of philosophical systems. They “har-| 
ness the universe in the lines of some pre-| 
ferred order, making it more akin to man|} 
and more amenable to his interests.” The’ 
philosopher and the artist “have this in com-| 


mon: they both ingest an existence alien in| 
its nature to the human mind, and they | 
both recreate it, giving it color and form) 
which the soul desires but does not find.” | 
In speculation, according to pragmatism, no 
less than in religion and in science, man is/ 
about the one business of which he is capa-| 
ble, he is endeavoring “to save himself rath-| 
er than te see.” But we are assured, almost! 
upon the same page, that radical empiricism | 
is wholly free from bias. It treats all the | 
actual data of experience as equals; its aim) 
is “to describe reality as it comes to cogni-| 
tion, before it has been worked on to satisfy | 
our needs or remodelled to serve our inter-| 
ests.” James was the spokesman of the re-| 
fractory and brute fact; his philosophy alone 
“knows no favorites,” and “admits into real-| 
ity, without making over, evil as well as 
good, inhuman as well as human, plurality 
as well as unity, chance and novelty as well | 
as order and law.” Thus the founder of! 
Pragmatism was the first non-pragmatic 
philosopher in history, furnishing in his own 
way of thinking the exception which falsi- 
fies his generalization about all ways of 
thinking. 

Mr. Kallen, whose book has some of the 
qualities of a work of art, deals, at all events, 
with James’s teaching in much the fashion 
in which he supposes the other systems to 











of Mr. Kallen’s magnanimous but somewhat 
over-devout attitude of discipleship. Most 
philosophers have done their thinking un- 
der the influence of a number of distinct 
dialectical motives, or propensities in rea- 
soning, often highly diverse in their origin 
and their tendency, and sometimes wholly 
incongruous. In William James’s mind this 
multiplicity and conflict of operative logi- 
cal and emotional factors was especially 
marked. The only sound method in the 
study of an individual philosopher begins 
by discriminating and enumerating these 
separable, though not always consciously 
separated, strains in the philosopher’s 
thought. Whatever inner unity of spirit 
may run through them should not less be 
sought for and made explicit. But the ex- 
istence of such a unity cannot safely be as- 
sumed; and it is even prejudicial to a pa- 
tiently inductive analysis for the expositor 
to be in haste to discover such a single uni- 
fying principle. This circumspect method 
Mr. Kallen can scarcely be said to have fol- 
lowed; and therefore, failing to apprehend 
sufficiently the imperfectly systematized 
many-sidedness and the rich incongruities 
of James’s reflection, he does not quite suc- 
ceed in bringing before us the actual inner 
stresses and movement and life of it. 

The supposition of a close affinity between 
James’s philosophy and Bergson’s is due 
chiefly to their apparent agreement upon 
three points. Both seem to present a radical- 
ly temporalistic and evolutionary account of 
the universe; both assert the “pragmatic” 
character of ordinary cognition; and both 
find the true nature of reality in the “im- 
mediate data of consciousness,” and conceive 
this reality to be rather disguised than re- 
vealed by the “methods of conceptual 
thought.” Mr. Kallen shows neatly that by 
their identical affirmations the two philoso- 
phers mean essentially different things; that 
James holds each of these doctrines genuine- 
ly and literally, while Bergson holds them 
only in a form in which they are distorted 
and even nullified by their conjunction with 
ideas drawn from an alien tradition. With 
respect to these three principles, in short, 
James’s philosophy represents the real 
thing, while Bergson’s may almost be said 
to be a sort of caricaturing shadow of it. 


Thus, as the author points out—and as 
others have pointed out before him—Berg- 
son’s professed temporalism begins by so 
completely “denaturing” the idea of time as 
to make it, in the last analysis, indistinguish- 
able from the “eternity” of the Neo-Platon- 
ists and the modern transcendentalists. 
Again, in asserting the purely practical sig- 
nificance of the “intellect,” that is, of scien- 
tific knowledge, Bergson—observes Mr. Kal- 
len, once more in agreement with several 
other critics—intends to disparage that fac- 
ulty, in comparison with a supposed organ 
of supersensible and superlogical knowledge, 


deal with reality; he selects from it the ele-| called intuition; whereas James, so far from 
ments which can be welded into a harmoni-'| proposing a method for philosophy distinct 
ous whole, and insists that the philosophy of|from that of science rightly understood, 
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matism, in other words, means that “the 
true is the opposite of the useful,” while 
James's means that “the very essence of 
truth is utility.” Finally—and this is for 
Mr. Kallen the deepest difference between 
the two philosophers—the “immediacy” 
which Bergson so eloquently celebrates is 
not, except in name, the concrete immediacy 
of ordinary experience, but the refined and 
eviscerated “immediacy” of the mystic. From 
what Bergson calls “immediate experience” 
he insists upon excising ab initio the interna! 
structure, the relations and oppositions and 
real transitions; everything must be made 
continuous, and even interpenetrative, unti! 
at last, in the completest and frankest state 
ments of the Bergsonian metaphysics, we 
bave before us nothing more or less than 
the ineffable and indivisible One of Neo- 
Platonism. James, on the other hand, finds 
relations both transitive and disjunctive. 
discontinuities, jolts, the irreducible plural 
ity of things and their blank externality to 
one another, to be a part of the immediate- 
ly given stuff of experience; and an intul- 
tion which attempts by a salto mortale to 
transcend all this would to him seem to 
carry us even more hopelessly away from 
reality than do the kindred but more pa- 
tient efforts of rationalistic metaphysics to 
read into the raw facts a degree of coherency 
and logical tidiness which they do not em 
pirically disclose. 

It is in the working out of this last con 
trast that the most original and instructive 
part of Mr. Kallen’s book consists. He over 
looks, indeed, some incongruities and fluc- 
tuations in James’s ideas upon the point in 
question; but for the latest and, one may 
fairly say, the most characteristic phase of 
James's thought the contrast in the main 
holds good. Chiefly in connection with thi 
central antithesis the author, in his con 
cluding chapter, interestingly outlines th: 
opinions of the two philosophers concerning 
“divinity—its nature and its role in human 
affairs” and concerning “the origin and des 
tiny of man.” The book is not, and perhap: 
was not meant to be, an altogether adequats 
analysis of William James's thought and of 
its relation to contemporary philosophy; but 
the comparison to which the volume is pri 
marily devoted is executed penetratingly 
and convincingly. 

On the other hand, Mr. Kallen’s defence of 
the radical empiricism and pluralism in 
which he finds the kernel of James’s doc- 
trine is too slight and too dogmatic to make 
much impression upon those not already per- 
suaded. It consists, indeed, in great part, 
merely in that malicious imputation of non- 
logical motives—to all philosophers but one 
—which the author deduces from the prin- 
ciple of pragmatism, the truth of that prin- 
ciple being assumed. The fact, of course, is 
that nearly all of the philosophers, whatever 
their secret motives, have professedly been 
attempting, not to gratify pathological crav- 
ings for a unified or elevated or consoling 
vision of the universe, but to trace out log- 
ically inescapable implications of “the data 





Pluralism was itself a strictly unified phi-| seeks rather to extend the method of science 
losophy. This, certainly, is an illusion bred! into philosophy. Bergson’s so-called prag- 


of immediate experience.” They have, for 
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example, as a rule held it possible to show 
that the manifold modes of relatedness 
which, as the radical empiricist concedes, in- 
form our immediate experience, have their 
character and meaning falsified if they are 
not recognized as involving existences, of 
one sort or of another, which transcend the 
immediacy of that experience. 


Those who are wont to philosophize after 
this fashion—of which Mr. Kallen manifests 
very little understanding—are unlikely to be 
convinced by any arguments for the philoso 
phy of “pure experience” which he offers. 
They are even unlikely to be convinced that 
it was not after this fashion that William 
James sometimes philosophized. And they 
may, to conclude, complain of the author 
that he never makes it wholly clear wheth- 
er he conceives James’s chief doctrine to 
have been merely that all of the immediate 
data of experience enter, without transmuta- 
tion or suppression, into the make-up of 
reality, or that nothing but the immediate 
data of experience enter into the make-up 
of reality. There are in metaphysics no two 
doctrines more significantly different than 
these. 


DISPUTATIOUS REMINISCENCES. 
rhe Church Revival. By the Rev. S. Baring- 

Gould. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

$4.50 net. 

Few names are better known in the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical, literary, and social world 
than that of the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould. 
The present volume, with the exception of the 
introductory chapters containing a synopsis 
of the history of the Church in England from 
the death of Henry VIII to the Hanoverian 
and Victorian periods, consists of his remi- 
niscences, written with a view to publication 
after his death, but printed now, as he ex- 
plains in a preface, from a sense of duty, 
and as an encouragement to churchmen of 
his own way of thinking. How much he has 
helped his cause by adopting this course re- 
mains to be proved, but he has given a strik- 
ing demonstration of moral courage. He can 
readily be believed when he says that his 
outspoken opinions will hurt many near rela- 
tives and friends. 


That the book is intensely disputatious 
is a matter of obvious necessity. Only the 
high churchmen will read it with unmitigat- 
ed approval. To the clergy of other denomi- 
nations it will be disagreeable or positively 
offensive in varying degrees. The sketch of 
Church history up to the Victorian era is an 
admirable bit of lucid and learned condensa- 
tion and, considered as a theological thesis, 
an excellent brief. All students of Church 
history will read with interest, if not always 
with approval, the author’s explanations of 
the origin and development, within and with- 
out the establishment, of the various sects 
cemmonly grouped under the general term 
“Protestant.” He ascribes their vagaries 
largely—the theory, of course, is no new one 
—to the vast influx, at various times, of 
refugees of different creeds from the Euro 
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pean Continent, Scotland, and Ireland—Cal- 
vinists, Lutherans, Conforming Romanists, 
Zwinglians, Presbyterians, and what not— 
and his description of the part they played 
in the construction of the great body of non- 
conformity shows considerable acumen and 
research. And he brings to the illumination 
of a somewhat dry topic a most spirited style. 


But it is to the Whig Ministries of the 
late Georgian and Victorian periods and the 
subservient episcopacy that he ascribes the 
spineless and unspiritual condition of the 
Church of England. Upon these function- 
aries he pours out the choicest vials of his 
contemptuous wrath. The statesmen he rep- 
resents as designedly appointing latitudi- 
narian bishops, with the view of gaining the 
political support of the non-conformists, 
while the prelates habitually sacrificed their 
consciences, their prerogatives, and their 
clergy for the sake of place and plenty. Of 
the Church itself, its ineffectiveness, indiffer- 
ence, degradation, and heretical tendencies, 
he draws a vivid and doleful picture. And 
his strictures become more severe when he 
deals with his own contemporaries. His com- 
ments upon such men as Palmerston, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Archbishops Tait, Sumner, and 
Thompson, Bishops Blomfield, Ellicott, and 
Claughton, Dean Stanley, and many others, 
make what Horace Greeley used to call 
mighty interesting reading. No doubt some 
of the abuses which some of them practiced, 
or winked at, were flagrant. He arraigns them 
chiefly for their willingness to submit to the 
civil authority in matters spiritual, and, 
as the event proved, the Crown clearly trans- 
gressed its constitutional powers, or tried to, 
with the Privy Council Committee and Lord 
Penzance’s court. Some of the examples 
which he quotes of episcopal tyranny have an 
almost incredible sound to-day. 


For Baring-Gould, and many other earnest 
priests, light came with the Tractarians and 
the Oxford Movement. In his refutation of 
Papal claims and curt rejection of Papal in- 
fallibility and other dogmas he summarizes 
familiar arguments with the skill of the 
trained and fully equipped advocate. But he 
is a courteous and intellectual opponent. He 
reserves his most caustic satire for his pro- 
fessed coreligionists who ignore or deny the 
principles to which they have sworn alle- 
giance in their ordination vows. With non- 
conformists, of course, he is in disagreement, 
but has nc word of censure, honoring honest 
conviction and conceding its rights; with 
Evangelicals he sympathizes, and acknow- 
ledges that in some respects they have set 
examples which rigid churchmen might imi- 
tate with profit; but for the broad church- 
man, who Is, in fact, a Unitarian, he can find 
no shadow of an excuse. 








He devotes much space, of course, to the 
tribulations of the early ritualists, and to the 
courage and endurance displayed by them in 
the face of episcopal, governmental, and pop- 
ular opposition, and draws a vivid picture of 
their devotion amid the horrors of cholera 
in 1849. All that is ancient history and need 
not be reviewed. And he has an interesting 
analysis of the causes which led to the seces- 
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sion of Newman, Manning, aud others during 
that time of trial. The chief responsibilit; 
he lays upon the bishops who failed in their 
duty as shepherds of their flocks. Similarly — 
he accords to the spiritual zeal of individua) 
clergy the chief credit for the success that 
has attended the Church Revival in later 
years, while acknowledging the aid rendered 
by more conscientious and enlightened bish. 
ops. Of the future of the higher churchman. 
ship he takes an optimistic view, although © 
he notes regretfully that with the cessation © 
of persecution a certain slackness is replac- 
ing the former enthusiasm. Hence the 
present appearance of a work which he meant — 
to be posthumous. 
It is an inspiriting and well-written book, — 
and is especially notable for the copiousness 
and aptitude of its Shakespearean quota- 
tions, its humorous and effective satire, and 
its wealth of felicitous anecdote. 


A MOST UPRIGHT JUDGE. 


Recollections of Bar and Bench. By Viscount 
Alverstone. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.50 net. 

In legal biography England is very rich. 
For a judge to retire without writing his 
reminiscences would be almost as irregular 
as to retire without taking his pension. It 
is thus a kind of obligation to his profession 
which the former Chief Justice, Lord Alver- 
stone, has discharged in this volume. It is 
a record of enormous industry. The author 
attributes his success more to good fortune 
than to high talents, but he had at least the 
talent for hard work. It was only a slight 
humorous exaggeration in Sir Frank Lock- 
wood to picture Richard Webster going to 
bed with his boots on, so as not to interrupt 
the study of his cases. Of these he had a 
great number during his career as a barris- 
ter. A good index of the intensity with 
which he gave himself to his law practice 
is furnished by his quiet statement that “for 
two separate periods of ten months, I had a 
case every day from October 12th till August 
12th.” His range was wide—railway litiga- 
tion, Admiralty, criminal law, and, especially, 
compensation and arbitration cases. 

The record which he here sets down is 
mostly of a dry legal sort. He refers to the 
principal cases in which he appeared; tells 
of his work as Attorney-General and as Lord 
Chief Justice; discusses the question of crim- 


inal appeal, and the advisability of uniting 


the two branches of the legal profession in 
England—solicitors and barristers. But he 
has one chapter on People I Have Known, 
and intersperses an occasional anecdote. One 
that he says is new of Frank Lockwood, re 
lates to that witty counsel’s examination of 
a man charged with cruelty to his wife, and, 
specifically, with cutting her head open with 
a book. “Well,” said the man, “all I can say 
is that we had a few words, and I was turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, when it flew 
out of my hand.” Lockwood interposed: 
“From a circulating library, I suppose.” 


Lord Alverstone took part in two great in- 
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prnational arbitrations, the Behring Sea, 
nd the Alaska Boundary. In the former he 
as of British counsel, in the latter an ar- 
pitrator. As such he was the “odd man” 
sho decided the case in behalf of the Ameri- 
n, and against the Canadian, contention. Of 
bis remarkable and highly honorable ac- 
ion, Lord Alverstone simply says that he 
as constrained by “a sense of my duty to 
my position,” in which he was bound to act 
‘purely in a judicial capacity.” At these ar- 
bitrations, and in other ways, he made the 
acquaintance of a number of American law- 
ers and public men, to whom he refers in 
agreeable terms. He twice speaks of Sena- 
or Oliver Lodge, an easily explained heter- 
ophemy. Altogether, the “Recollections” 
pear the stamp of a man seldom vivacious, 
whom it is hard to think of as ever real- 
ly relaxing, but clear-headed, hard-working, 
unpretentious, upright. 








Spring Announcements 





THE PUBLISHERS’ OWN SELECTIONS OF OUT- 
STANDING VOLUMES OF THE SEASON, 





With the idea of affording a synoptic view 
of the range and general tendencies of the 
output of American publishers for the spring 
season, the Nation has invited leading pub- 
lishing houses to communicate a _ selection 
of what they consider the outstanding works 
of their spring lists. The selection was lim- 
ited to a maximum of six books, of which it 
was requested that not more than two should 
be fiction. An analysis of the result of the 
publishers’ selection is interesting as a fair 
reflex of the trend of public interest. It may 
be noticed, in the first place, that almost 
every publisher of fiction takes advantage 
of the opportunity to include his two fore- 
most novels of the season. Apart from fic- 
tion, books dealing with the war occupy the 
place of most prominence. Next, as though 
the war, while limiting one’s movements, 
had at the same time aroused increased in- 
terest in foreign lands, we have works of 
travel. American history and economics fig- 
ure prominently; the drama is well repre- 
sented, and the increasing output of verse, 
which has been an interesting feature of the 
past few publishing seasons, is reflected in 
this list. The selections made by publishers 
who have replied to the Nation’s request fol- 
low: 


The Yale University Press: 

“Conservation of Water by Storage,” by 
George Fillmore Swain; “Bracton: De Legi- 
bus et Consuetudinibus Anglie,” edited by 
George E. Woodbine; “Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy”, translated by Henry Johnson; “Po- 
ems,” by Brian Hooker; “Undercurrents in 
American Politics,” by Arthur Twining Had- 
ley; “The Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching,” by George Wharton Pepper. 


Sturgis & Walton Company: 

“New and Old France: An Ideal Tour,” 
by Francis Miltoun; “The Orthocratic State,” 
by John Sherwin Crosby; “Pillars of Smoke”: 
Manuscripts Found in the Papers of Kather- 
ine Peshconet and edited by her Executor, 
Olive Ransom, anonymous, new edition; “De- 
bating for Boys,” by William Horton Foster; 
“An Agricultural Reader,” by E. E. Miller; 





“The High School: A Study in Origin and 
Tendencies,” by Frank Webster Smith. 


John Lane Company: 

“With the German Armies in the West,” 
by Sir Sven Hedin; “What Pictures to See 
in America,” by Mrs. L. M. Bryant; “Panama 
and Other Poems,” by Stephen Phillips; “War 
and World Government,” by Dr. Frank 
Crane; “Jaffery,” by William J. Locke; 
“The Genius,” by Theodore Dreiser. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

“Germany Embattled,” by Oswald Garrison 
Villard; “The French in the Heart of Amer- 
ica,” by John Finley; “The Little Man and 
Other Satires,” by John Galsworthy; “Out- 
door Sketching,” by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
“New Cosmopolis,” by James Huneker; “The 
Seven Darlings,” by Gouverneur Morris. 

The Page Company: 

“Pollyanna Grows Up,” by Eleanor H. 
Porter; “Anne of the Island,” by L. M. Mont- 
gcmery; “The Spell of Southern Shores,” by 
Caroline Atwater Mason; “The Spell of the 
Holy Land,” by Archie Bell; “The Spell of 
Flanders,” by Edward Neville Vose; “Kultur 
Cartoons,” by Will Dyson. 

The Egerton Press, Philadelphia: 

“Good English: A Practical Manual of 
Correct Speaking and Writing,” by John 
Louis Haney. 


Paul Elder & Company: 

“Bohemian San Francisco,” by Clarence 
E. Edwords; “A tale from the Rainbow 
Land,” by Katherine M. Yates; “Verses from 
Many Seas,” by Fred Warner Carpenter; 
“Our Widening Thought of God,” by Dr. 
Charles Sumner Nash. 

Dodd, Mead & Company: 

“The Pretender,” by Robert W. Service; 
“Loneliness?” by Robert Hugh Benson; “At 
the Furthest Front,” by Robert Dunn; “Psy- 
chology and Parenthood,” by H. Addington 
Bruce; “Bramble-Bees and Others,” J. Henri 
Fabre. 

Mitchell Kennerley: 

“Mountain Blood: A Novel,” by Joseph 
Hergesheimer; “The Great War: The Second 
Phase,” by Frank H. Simonds; “Adventures 
Among Birds,” by W. H. Hudson; “Contem- 
porary Portraits,” by Frank Harris; “One 
Man: A Novel,” by Robert Steele; “The 
Lorely Way,” “Interlude,” “Countess Mizzi,” 
by Arthur Schnitzler; introduction by Edwin 
Bjorkman. 

Columbia University Press: 

“Law and Its Administration,” by Harlan 
F. Stone; “Origin and Meaning of Some Fun- 
damental Earth Structures,” by Charles P. 


Berkey; “Hellenic Civilization,” by G. W. 
Botsford; “The Ballade,” by Helen Louise 
Cohen; “The Life and Romances of Mrs. 


Eliza Haywood,” by George F. Whicher; 
“The History of Tyre,” by Wallace B. Ilem- 
ing. 


The University of Chicago Press: 

“The Modern Study of Literature,” by 
Richard Green Moulton; “Senescence aad 
Rejuvenescence,” by Charles Manning Child; 
“University of Chicago Sermons,” by mem- 
bers of the University faculties; “Religious 
Education in the Family,” by Henry F. 
Cope; “The City Institute for Religious 
Teachers,” by Walter 8. Athearn; “The Bix- 
by Gospels,” by Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 


Sewanee Theological Library: 
“The Doctrine of the Church,” by the Rev. 
A. C. A. Hall; “The Book of Common Pray- 


er,” second edition, revised, by the Kev. Sam- 


uel Hart; “Apologetics,” by the general edi- 
tor; “Manual of Early Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” by the Rev. Charles L. Wells; “Church 
History: Medimval and Modern,” by the 
Rev. Wilson Lioyd Bevan. 

University of California Preas: 

“History of the Western Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase,” by T. M. Marshall; 
“Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century,” 
by Herbert E. Bolton. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons: 


“Patricia,” by Edith H. Fowler; “The 
Keeper of the Door,” by Ethel M. Dell; “Al- 
sace and Lorraine,” by Ruth Putnam; “The 
Origins of the War,” by J. Holland Rose; 


“In the Oregon Country,” by George Palmer 
Putnam; “The Evidence in the Case,” by 
James M. Beck; Introduction by Joseph 
Choate; second edition. 

Harvard University Press: 

“Chaucer and His Poetry,” by George Ly- 
man Kittredge; “Medisval Spanish Allegory,” 
by Chandler Rathfon Post; “Some Aspects 
of the Tariff Question,” by Frank William 
Taussig; “The Trust Problem,” by Edward 
Dana Durand; “Essays in Social Justice,” by 
Thomas Nixon Carver; “A Bibliography of 
Municipal Government,” by William Bennett 
Munro. 

The Macmillan Company: 

“A Far Country,” by Winston Churchill; 
“The Harbor,” by Ernest Poole; “Spoon River 
Anthology,” by Edgar L. Masters; “Russia 
and the World,” by Stephen Graham; “Amer- 


ica and her Problems,” by Paul Benjamin 
D’Estournelles de Constant; “Modern Kell- 
gious Movements in India,” by J. N. Far- 


quhar. 
Houghton Mifflin Company: 

“The Diplomacy of the War of 1914," Vol. 
I, “The Beginning of the War,” by Ellery C. 
Stowell; “The Riverside History of the Unit- 
ed States,” Vol. I, “Beginnings of the Amer- 
ican People,” by Carl Becker; Vol. II, “Union 
and Democracy,” by Allen Johnson; Vol. III, 
“Expansion and Conflict,” by W. E. Dodd; 
Vol. IV, “The New Nation,” by F. L. Paxson; 
“Criticisms of Life: Studies in Faith, Hope, 
and Despair,” by Horace J. Bridges; “The 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists,” by Thomas 
H. Dickinson; “Four Weeks in the Trench- 
es,” by Fritz Kreisler; “Angela's Business,” 
by Henry Sydnor Harrison. 

J. B. Lippincott Company: 

“The Home of the Blizzard,” by Sir Doug- 
las Mawson; “How Belgium Saved Europe,” 
by Dr. Charles Sarolea; “Miranda,” by Grace 
L. H. Lutz; “The Rose-Garden Husband,” 
by Margaret Widdemer; “Productive Adver- 
tising,” by H. W. Hess; “Famous Days and 
Deeds in Holland and Belgium,” by Charles 
Morris. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation: 


Strindberg’s “Master Olof,” translated by 
Edwin Bjérkman, with an introduction by 
the translator; “Lyrics,” by Bjérnstjerne 


Bjérnson, translated by Prof. Arthur Hubbell 
Palmer. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


“The Man of Iron,” by Richard Dehan; 
“Still Jim,” by Honoré Willsie; “A Belgian 
Christmas Eve,” by Alfred Noyes; “What 


Women Want,” by Beatrice Forbes-Robert- 
son Hale; “Painless Childbirth,” by Marguer- 
ite Tracy and Mary Boyd; “Stultitia,” Anon- 
ymous. 
B. W. Huebsch: 

“Sanine,” by Michael Artzibashef, translat- 





ed by Percy Pinkerton; “Dramatic Works of 
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Gerhart Hauptmann,” Vol. V; “The Modern 
Drama: An Essay in Interpretation,” by 
Ludwig Lewisohn; “The Happiness of Na- 
tions,” by James MacKaye; “The Beloved,” 
by James Oppenheim; “Reflections on Vio- 
lence,” by Georges Sorel, translated by T. E. 
Hulme. 


Ginn & Company: 

“Typical Newspaper Stories,” by H. F. Har- 
rington; “Psychology of High School Sub- 
jects,” by Charles Hubbard Judd; “The Es- 
sentials of Agriculture,” by H. J. Waters; 
“The Apple,” by A. E. Wilkinson; “Hague 
Arbitration Cases,” by George G. Wilson; 
“The Novel Before the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Annette B. Hopkins and Helen 8S. Hughes. 
G. Schirmer: 

“Early Opera in America,” by O. G. Son- 
neck; “Fairyland,” by Horatio Parker (the 
opera which won the $10,000 prize offered by 
The National Federation of Music Clubs for 
an opera in English by an American com- 
poser; this work will have its first perform- 
ance some time in June in Los Angeles); 
“Six Piano Compositions,” by Enriques Gran- 
ados; “Compositions,” by Percy Aldridge 
Grainger. 

Outing Publishing Company: 

“In the Old West,” by George Frederick 
Ruxton; “Castaways and Crusoes: WNarra- 
tives of Men Who Lived Among Savages”; 


“Captives Among the Indians: Personal 
Records”; “The Marine Motor,” by Lieut. 
Frank W. Sterling; “Pistol and Revolver 


Shooting,” by A. L. A. Himmelwright; “Prac- 
tical Dog Breeding,” by Williams Haynes. 
A. ©. McClurg & Company: 

“The Boss of the Lazy Y,” by Charles Al- 


den Seltzer; “The Return of Tarzan,” by 
Edgar Rice Burroughs; “The Song,” by 
George P. Upton; “Peace Insurance,” by 


Richard Stockton, jr.; “Germany’s Isolation: 
An Exposition of the Economic Causes of 
the War,” by Paul Rohrbach, translated by 
Paul H. Phillipson; “Aircraft in the Great 
War,” by Grahame White and Harry Har- 
per. 

Laird & Lee: 

“Machine Shop Practice,” by H. P. Manly; 
“Practical Electrical Dictionary,” by H. P. 
Manly; “The Squirrel’s Pilgrim's Progress,” 
by J. D. Williams; “Laird & Lee’s Standard 
E-inglish-Danish-Norwegian, Danish-Norwe- 
gian-English Dictionary,” by Prof. Henry 
Nissen. 

The Century Company: 

“The House of the Misty Star,” by Fannie 
Caldwell Macaulay; “The Sword of Youth,” 
by James Lane Allen; “Pan-Americanism,” 
by Roland G. Usher; “Arms and the Race,” 
by R. M. Johnston; “South of Panama,” by 


Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross; “The World 
Crisis and Beyond,” by Edwin Davies 
Schoonmaker. 

Harper & Brothers: 

“The Turmoll,” by Booth Tarkington; 


“Johnny Appleseed,” by Eleanor Atkinson; 
“The Spanish Dependencies in South Amer- 
ica,” by Prof. Bernard Moses; “When a Man 
Comes to Himself,” by Woodrow Wilson: 
“The Key to the Land,” by Frederick L. 
Rockwell; “Plays of the Pioneers,” by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay. 
George H. Doran Company: 

“Paths of Glory: Impressions of the War,” 
by Irvin 8. Cobb; “The Theatre of Ideas,” by 
Henry Arthur Jones; “The Lie,” by Henry 
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Fear,” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; “Red 
Fleece,” by Will Levington Comfort. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 

“The Honey Bee,” by Samuel Merwin; “A 
History of Travel in America,” by Seymour 
Dunbar; “The American Army,” by William 
Harding Carter; “America in Ferment,” by 
Paul Leland Haworth; “The Old Times,” by 
James Whitcomb Riley; “The Use of Money,” 
by Edwin Kirkpatrick. 


Oxford University Press: 

“The Oxford Books of American Essays,” 
chosen by Brander Matthews; American Col- 
lege and University Series: “Columbia,” by 
Frederick Paul Keppel; “Princeton,” by Var- 
num Lansing Collins; “Harvard,” by John 
Hays Gardiner; “The Growth of English 
Drama,” by Arnold Wynne; “Representative 
English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan,” 
by Frederick and James W. Tupper; “Homo- 
geneous Linear Substitutions,” by Harold Hil- 
ton; “Electricity in Gases,” by J. S. Towns- 
end. 

Richard G. Badger: 

“The Next Generation,” by Frederick A. 
Rhodes; “It Happened at Atlantic City,” by 
Thomas B. Senger; “Sanpriel,” by Alvilde 
Prydz; “The Submerged,” by Maxim Gorki; 
“Trends of Thought and Christian Truths,” 
by John A. W. Haas; “Letters from Prison,” 
by Bouck White. 


Duffield & Company: 

“War and the Ideal of Peace,” by Henry 
Rutgers Marshall; “The Edge,” by John Cor- 
bin; “The Will to Live,” by Henry Bor- 
deaux; “The Log of a Timber Cruiser,” by 
William Pinkney Lawson; “The Emancipa- 
tion of the American City,” by Walter Tall- 
madge Arndt; “The Emerald Story Book,” by 
Ada and Eleanor Skinner. 

Broadway Publishing Company: 

“John McCullough as Man, Actor, and 
Spirit,” by Susie M. Clark; “The Patriotic 
Societies of the United States, Their Origin, 
Purposes, History, and Standards of Member- 
ship”; “The Florence Nightingale of the 
Southern Army: Experiences of a Confeder- 
ate Nurse, 1861-65" (Autobiographical), by 
Ella K. Neusome Trader; “Fables for the 
Frivolous,” by Sylvia Marchant Phillips; 
“The Story of Edah,” by Mary Ruth Evans; 
“Under the Spell of the Firs,” by Annabell 
Jerome. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company: 

“Memories of Forty Years,” by Princess 
Katherine Radziwill; “The Conquering Jew,” 
by John Foster Fraser; “Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain,” by R. L. Hobson, 2 volumes; 
“The Berlin Court under William II,” by 
Count Axel von Schwering; “Essentials of 
English Speech and Literature,” by Frank 
H. Vizetelly; Funk & Wagnalls Desk Stand- 
ard Dictionary, Abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary. 


Henry Holt & Company: 

“Blue Blood and Red,” by Geoffrey Cor- 
son; “Hillsboro People,” by Dorothy Canfield; 
“North of Boston,” poems by Robert Frost; 
“History of American Diplomacy,” by Carl 
Russell Fish; “The Negro,” by W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois; “German Philosophy and 
German Politics,” by John Dewey. 


American Book Company: 

“Cowles and Coulter’s Spring Flora,” by 
Henry C. Cowles and John Gaylord Coulter; 
“A Brief Laboratory Course in Physical Geog- 
raphy,” by Lu Lester Everly, Ralph E. 
Blount, and Calvin L. Walton; “A High 





Arthur Jones; “Making the Most of One's 
Mind,” by Dr. John Adams; “The Valley of 


School Spelling Book,” by Arthur W. Leon- 





ard and Claude M. Fuess; “Robbins’s New 
Plane Geometry,” by Sidney Rutledge Rob- 
bins; “Elements of Government,” by Arndt 
M. Stickles; “Rural Life and the Rural 
School,” by Joseph Kennedy. 

D. C. Heath & Company: 

Wells and Hart’s “Geometry”; Miller’s “An. 
alytic Mechanics”; Towle and Jenks’s “Cesar 
with Selections for Sight Reading”; Woolley’s 
“Written English”; Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Cesar,” in the Arden series, revised by W. 
Strunk, jr.; Bachman’s “Principles of Edu- 
cation.” 

D. Appleton & Company: 

“Young Earnest,” by Gilbert Cannan; 
“Open Market,” by Josephine Daskam Bacon; 
“Through Central Africa,” by James Barnes; 
“Character and Temperament,” by Joseph 
Jastrow; “Sanitation in Panama,” by Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas; “Lower Living Costs 
in Cities,” by Clyde Lyndon King. 
Doubleday, Page & Company: 

“Victory,” by Joseph Conrad; “Love Let- 
ters of a Divorced Couple,” by William Far- 
quhar Payson; “The Rediscovered Country,” 
by Stewart Edward White; “To-morrow’'s 
Topics,” by Dr. Robert T. Morris; “The Shoes 
of Happiness,” by Edwin Markham; “Patrie,” 
by Victorien Sardou. 

Moffat, Yard & Company: 

“The Games of Empires,” by Edward S. 
Van Zile; “Jim,” by Reginald Wright Kauft- 
man; “Mothers’ Day,” by Robert Haven 
Schauffler; “Shakespeare on the Stage,” 
by William Winter; “Memories and Mile- 
stones,” by John Jay Chapman; “In a Mo- 
ment of Time,” by Reginald Wright Kauft- 


Notes 


The Selden Society continues to publish 
the sources of English law, and notwithstand- 
ing the war, expects to furnish its subscrib- 
ers for 1915 with the usual volume and an 
extra volume. The regular publication will 
be the “Year Books of 5 Edward II,” edited 
by William C. Bolland. The Soctety hopes 
to issue as an extra volume, “Public Works 
in Medieval Law,” edited by Cyril Flower. 
Other publications in course of preparation 
are the following: “Select Cases before the 
King’s Council,” by Prof. James F. Baldwin; 
other volumes of the “Year Books of Edward 
II”; a volume of “Select Ecclesiastical Pleas,” 
by Harold D. Hazeltine; an edition of the 
“Liber Pauperum,” of Vacarius, by F. de 
Zulueta; a second volume of “Public Works 
in Medieval Law,” by Cyril Flower; a vol- 
ume of “Select Entries from the Court Books 
of Chartered Companies,” by Cecil T. Carr; 
a volume of “Select Cases from the Ex- 
chequer of Pleas,” by Hilary Jenkinson. 








The two newest publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation embody studies of the 
so-called Middle West Side of New York 
city, a tenement district of eighty blocks be- 
tween Thirty-fourth and Fifty-fourth Streets 
along the Hudson. Katharine Anthony’s re- 
port on “Mothers Who Must Earn” ($2 net) 
is of particular value to students of mothers’ 
pensions, and contains an historical sketch of 
the territory; Ruth 8. True’s “Boyhood and 
Lawlessness, and the Neglected Girl” ($2 
net) is a careful treatment of juvenile crime 
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The romantic career of John Ross, and the 
tragic record of the Cherokee Indians from 
the time of their dispossession in Georgia to 
the close of the Civil War in Indian Ter- 
ritory, a period of thirty years, during which 
Ross was their chief, ix the subject of a 
pook by Mrs. Rachel Eaton (“John Ross and 
the Cherokee Indians”; Banta Publishing 
Company). Ross's activities in Washington 
have left a great deal of interesting mate- 
rial concerning him accessible, and the author 
lays claim to the advantage of lifelong con- 
verse with the fireside historians of the 
Cherokee race. 


Any one looking for a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of unemployment—its extent, its causes, 
and the public and private means of relieving 
it—will find in Francis A. Kellor’s “Out of 
Work” (Putnam; $1.50 net) a book search- 
ing and practical, and freshly alive to the 
newest facts. Its directness of tone and 
absence of the academic have grown nat- 
urally out of the writer’s long experience 
with the labor market, the immigrant, and 
agencies of social betterment. While more 
generalization might be useful, there is a 
dynamic practicality, in specific suggestions 
for aid, which may be profitably considered 
by every industry and employer and every 
public official. These suggestions, centring 
upon @ proposed Federal-city system of labor 
exchanges, are properly offered as a merely 
tentative programme. 


Tourists who want an intimate introduc- 
tion to the people and local color of the 
Far West will find no better supplement to 
the ordinary guide-book than Clifton Jchn- 
son’s “Highways and Byways of California” 
(Macmillan; $1.50 net), an “Exposition edi- 
tion” of his “Highways and Byways of the 
Pacific Coast.” Besides California, his itine- 
rary led him through Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. Every chapter is 
filled with talk—not suggestive, but often 
historically interesting—of guides, Mexicans, 
old Yosemite hunters, pioneer miners, or Co- 
lumbia River fishers. As in other volumes 
of the Highways and Byways series, there 
are brief directions for the leisurely traveller; 
in a revision for the visitor to the Exposition 
these might well have been expanded, and 
certain misprints should have been corrected. 


Through the generosity of ex-Senator 
George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode Island, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society is en- 
abled to print in the seventh series of its 
collections two volumes of commercial corre- 
spondence, under the title, “Commerce of 
Rhode Island, 1726-1800,” the first of which, 
carrying the subject to 1774, has been issued 
recently by the Society. The second volume, 
now in preparation, will appear in the course 
of amother year or two. The story of the 
discovery of these papers in the attic of an 
old house in Newport and of their threatened 
dispersal through the joint activities of a 
house-wrecker and an auctioneer, adds but 
one more instance to the many that illus- 
trate the difficulties attending the preserva- 
tion of valuable historical documents. The 
losses that have already been incurred of 
commercial papers belonging to business 


houses of the past in America is very great; 
nevertheless many boxes and bundles of ma- 
terial similar to that here printed must still 
remain in the possession of the descendants 
of old-time planters, merchants, and store- 
keepers, doubtless in some cases, as in that 





of the Newport papers, unknown to the ac- 
tual occupants of the houses in which they 
are stored. Such material, composed largely 
of correspondence, letter books, account 
books, ledgers, vouchers, instructions, agree- 
ments, and the like, is likely at any time to 
be scattered or destroyed, through the care- 
lessness or ignorance of the possessors, or 
through the mistaken belief that material of 
this character, seemingly dry and uninter- 
esting, is of no importance to the historian. 
If the issue of these volumes at the hands 
of so distinguished a body as the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society shall have the effect 
of calling attention to the historical useful- 
ness of this kind of material, one desirable 
end will have been attained. 


The correspondence printed In the volume 
before us is comparatively meagre for the 
period before 1765, but full and satisfactory 
for the years from 1765 to 1774. Three chief 
groups appear: the Antigua correspondence 
of the Redwood family, 1726-1762; the letters 
received and other papers of the merchant, 
Aaron Lopez, a Portuguese Jew, 1756-1774; 
and the similar papers of the house of Cham- 
plin, 1759-1774, all doing business in New- 
port. The first group concerns almost ex- 
clusively a trade between Rhode Island, An- 
tigua, and England, for Redwood, who had 
come from Antigua, retained his sugar plan- 
tation there, and sold the product in Eng- 
land. Lopez and the Champlins did a much 
more extensive business, and dealt in a much 
greater variety of commodities, trading with 
nearly all parts of the Atlantic world, Ber- 
muda alone excepted, and sent ships to Swe- 
den, Hamburg, and the Mediterranean also. 
The letters and papers give us detailed in- 
formation of the methods employed by com- 
mercial firms of the colonial period in carry- 
ing on their business, and furnish exact 
knowledge of buying and selling, of relations 
with sea captains on one side and London 
agents on the other, of staples, trade routes, 
prices, markets, marine insurance, specie in 
its manifold forms, bills of exchange paid and 
protested, the terms of charter parties and 
agreements, ships building, voyaging, and of- 
fered for sale, the slave trade, and the ups 
and downs of business, which in true New 
England fashion was generally represented as 
worse than it eventually turned out to be. 
There are a number of references in the let- 
ters to matters of political import, and the 
light thrown on commercial relations with 
England during the years of depression fol- 
lowing the passage of the Stamp Act are of 
direct importance to the student of the gen- 
eral situation. We do not get from these 
papers any clear demonstration of the huge 
profits that have sometimes been mentioned 
by our historians as derived from the West 
India trade, for one considerable series of 
letters concerns the heavy indebtedness of 
Lopez to his London factor, amounting at one 
time to more than eleven thousand pounds. 
Nor do we seem to see the slave trade tak- 
ing quite so exclusive a place in the commer- 
cial life of Newport as we have often been 
told was the case. The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing seen fit to include in its valuable printed 
collections so unique and important a series 
of papers. 





A substantial volume of over 600 pages, 
George Bryce’s “A Short History of the Can- 
adian People” (Scribner; $3 net) is a new and 
much enlarged edition of the history which 
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first appeared in 1887. The former work has 
been revised, and some sixteen sections (122 
pages) of new matter added, covering the his- 
tory of Canada during the last quarter of a 
century. The need of a satisfactory history of 
Canada in one volume has long been felt. Many 
attempts have been made to fill the need, but 
they have all fallen short in one particular 
or another. Though it would be too much 
to say that Dr. Bryce’s book in its present 
form is the history of Canada we have been 
waiting for, he has at any rate produced a 
work better in most respects than any pre- 
vious short history of the country. Dr. Bryce 
has his own point of view, but expresses it 
with reasonable restraint; he is generally 
able to see the other side of a question, and 
to put it without malice or prejudice. These 
are comparatively rare qualifications among 
those who have attempted to write Canadian 
history, and all the more to be commended. 
The more conspicuous faults of the book are 
a certain lack of proportion in handling the 
subject, the crowding of too many more or 
less isolated facts into the same chapter, and 
a somewhat slovenly style. Admirable fea- 
tures are the list of authorities in Appendix 
B, and the full index. The chronological list 
published in the appendix as “Canadian An- 
nals” is an excellent idea, but a little more 
restraint might perhaps have been exercised 
in its compilation. It is, for instance, ques- 
tionable if Dr. Bryce is justified in listing 
under such a heading the date of the birth 
of Solon, of Plato, and of Seneca, because the 
first told of Atlantis, the second preserved 
Solon’s story, and the third forecasted the 
discovery of America; nor can one quite 
see what Marco Polo’s visit to Cathay in 1291 
has to do with the annals of Canada, or Ca- 
bral’s discovery of Brazil in 1500, or Drake's 
circumnavigation of the globe in 1577. Tak- 
ing it altogether, however, the “Short His- 
tory of the Canadian People” is a very satis- 
factory work, and one that will commend it- 
self to all students of the history of the 
Dominion. 





Chicago boasts of no less than three labor- 
atories for making psychophysical examina- 
tions. These are connected, respectively, with 
the public schools, the municipal court, and 
the juvenile court. The last-named, the Ju- 
vernile Psychopathic Institute, was founded 
in 1909 by private subscription, and last year 
became a department of Cook County. Un- 
der the title of “The Individual Delinquent” 
(Little, Brown; $5), the director, William 
Healy, M.D., has now published the results 
of five years of research in a volume of 830 
pages, uncomfortably heavy to handle, and 
written (if not dictated) in careless and slo- 
venly English—such as “repeated offenders” 
for recidivists, and “his pregnancy and birth 
were both normal.” The book is careless in 
other respects: for example, we are left to 
wonder about the nature of the “cross-line 
test” and the “code test.” The matter of the 
book 1s, however, better than its form. Three- 
fourths of its pages are devoted to descrip- 
tions of individual cases, grouped under 
many broadly defined causal types, which 
should make the volume a valuable text- and 
reference-book, though it is hardly “the 
first on the subject,” unless this means the 
first to record the results of formal labora- 
tory research. 

The great merit of Dr. Healy’s book Hes 
in his appreciation of the fact that tests and 
measurements are excellent things when 
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taken cum grano—of the salt of personal 
judgment and experience. For example, he 
defends the Binet method of gauging in- 
telligence by age-levels, on the ground that, 
at least for the ten-year level and under, it 
furnishes the most convenient method for 
summarizing a case; while hinting that such 
tests tell ua little apart from a consideration 
of the special disability of the subject and 
his social or racial class. In contrast to most 
writers upon criminology, Dr. Healy has no 
special theory of crime. In his descriptions 
drawn from a thousand cases every conceiv- 
able cause of crime is represented, but alco- 
holism and abnormal sexuality seem the 
most prominent, while feeble-mindedness of 
various kinds and stages comes next. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the cases of “men- 
tal conflict,” in which, for example, disturb- 
ed sexual emotions have apparently sought 
relief in theft; and the “verbalists,” whose 
facility of speech serves to conceal a genu- 
ine feeble-mindedness—there must be many 
verbalists. His researches tend strongly to 
dismiss the notion of natural crime and the 
born criminal, and to make light of “klepto- 
mania” and “pyromania,” cases of which 
nearly always reveal some more or less in- 
telligible motive or some temporary derange- 
ment of health. Most significant is the au- 
thor’s acute analysis of “moral insanity,” and 
his statement that his own experience has 
offered no cases of “moral” insanity unac- 
companied by derangement of intelligence. 


The general reader will find a juicy mor- 
sel for his omnivorous maw in Prof. E. W. 
Chubb’s “Masters of English Literature” 
(McClurg; $1.50 net). Twenty morsels, rath- 
er, since twenty masters, more than half of 
them of the nineteenth century, are prepar- 
ed for even the least greedy palate. The 
account of the author's life and works is 
seasoned with many an apt quotation from 
his works and letters, from intimate views 
of his personality, from critics of his sep- 
arate books or poems. You are given a taste 


of the man and some faint flavor of his 
manner. Professor Chubb’s own style is 
surely not the stilted lingo of the purist. 


He has no scruples about including several 
ideas in one long, loose sentence, and he 
indulges in such archaisms as, “In Peter Bell, 
instead of the unknown, parlous sea, we have 


the familiar English landscape,” or such 
striking neologisms as to speak of Words- 
worth’s “writing great poetry which the 
xreat world either unheeded or ridiculed.” 
“Religion and Life’ (Harper; $1.25) is the 
title given by the author, Dr. Elwood Worces- 
ter, to a collection of a score or more sermons 
or addresses devoted partly to general studies 
of the Christian religion in its social and 
personal aspects, and partly to specific prob- 
lems of the life and teaching of Jesus. Mod- 
ern interpretations of the ancient faith are 
frequently in evidence, even Schwelitzer’s 
theory regarding the attitude of Jesus to 
things eschatological being in the main ac- 
cepted. The addresses, which are religious 


In character rather than theological or eccle- 


Jdastical, reveal an Intimate acquaintance with 
human nature, 

With the possible exception of the Jews, no 
race has shown a deeper consciousness of 
nationality or a longer suffering determina- 


tion to preserve it than have the Armenians. 





Persecution, racial and religious, massacre, 
proscription, political division notwithstand- 
ing, the Haik has remained always a Haik, 
his eyes turned always towards the revival 
of that ancient Armenian kingdom that first 
of Eastern nations accepted Christianity and 
has never since relinquished it. The inevi- 
table rearrangement of the map of the Near 
East which must follow the present war, and 
the certainty that, whoever wins, the Sul- 
tan’s empire will lose, may well set every 
Armenian heart beating with new hope, little 
probable though it be that the victors will 
consent to the re-erection of the throne of 
Tigranes. The more probable solution of the 
problem is adumbrated in the timely volume 
just published by Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., and 
the Rev. Harold Buxton, “Travel and Politics 
in Armenia” (Macmillan; $1.50), than whom 
no closer students of the Near East exist. 
Briefly stated, their contention is that the 
part of Armenia so long misgoverned by the 
Turks and rendered balefully infamous by 
the Kurdish massacres, should be handed over 
to Russia, as the lesser of two evils. And, 
as they very clearly show, the contrast be- 
tween Russian and Turkish Armenia of re- 
cent years has been striking indeed, so much 
so that those friends of Armenia who forebode 
the change as from the rule of King Stork 
to that of Tsar Eagle, may well set aside 
their fears. Part of the timely volume is de- 
voted to a sketcb of Armenian history. psy- 
chology, and culture, by Mr. Aram Raffi, 
which errs, perhaps naturally, on the side of 
enthusiasm; while Lord Bryce contributes an 
introduction, dealing with responsibility of 
the Powers for past troubles. 





The contents of the somewhat belated Jan- 
uary number of the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law reflect the belligerent con- 
dition of Europe. First place is given to a dis- 
cussion of “War and the Law of Nations in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by M. Louis Re- 
nault, one of the most profoundly learned of 
living Frenchmen on international law. For 
forty years governments, aided by jurists, 
learned societies, and public opinion, have 
sought to establish precise rules for the con- 
duct of belligerents, and M. Renault indicates 
the stages of the road thus far travelled. A 
particularly interesting portion of his article 
is that in which he endeavors to show that 
Germany had accepted the regulations of the 
Hague Conference, providing that a belliger- 
ent should, if occasion demanded, be liable to 
pay compensation and be responsible for all 
acts committed by its armed forces. These 
concessions he applies to the cases of Luxem- 
burg and Belgium. Exceedingly valuable for 
reference are the accredited authorities and 
documents quoted, which bear on the relations 
between members of an invading force and 
the civil population. Norman Bentwick con- 
tributes the first part of a comprehensive pa- 
per on international law, as applied by Eng- 
land during the present conflict; Arthur W. 
Spencer writes on the organization of inter- 
national force, and James W. Garner has a 
significant article on “Some Questions of In- 
ternational Law in the Present War,” with 
particular reference to the violation of neu- 
tral territory, and the punitive measures 
adopted by Germany in Belgium. Among the 
subjects discussed editorially are the regula- 
tions governing the use of the Panama Canal 
by belligerents and the purchase of vessels 
of war by belligerents in neutral countries. 
The separately printed supplement of docu- 





ments is especially valuable. 


Science 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. 


Prehistoric Man and his Story: A Sketch of 
the History of Mankind from the Earliest 
Times. By G. F. Scott Elliott. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2 net. 


Upon a solid background of observed fact, 
with abundant reference to pertinent author- 
ities, the author of this book has constructed 
an extremely judicious and informing work. 
Professor Elliott begins his story of the 
ascent of man with the “Preparation of the 
Earth” at the dawn of the Tertiary age— 
for, as he assures us, it is hardly necessary 
to go farther back than the Eocene or the 
Oligocene period, which, according to his 
probationary scale, ended some 3,200,000 
years ago—and continues it through a se 
ries of twenty-seven chapters to historic 
times. We read of The Limits of Humanity, 
The First Home, The Origin of Fire and the 
Use of Tools, The Ice Ages, The First Euro- 
peans, Pigmies, The American Puzzle, Pre 
historic Art and Trade, and War and Iron. 
The work is adequately illustrated, each fig- 
ure being sensibly numbered, while all notes 
and bibliographic references are relegated 
to the ends of chapters. The following nar- 
rative and comment will illustrate some of 
the more interesting facts and theories which 
the reader will find elaborated in Professor 
Elliott’s work. 

As to the actual beginnings of humanity 
but little is as yet certainly known: Pithe- 
canthropus, the name given by Dubois to the 
remarkable fossil discovered by him in Java 
in 1894, is still regarded as fulfilling to per- 
fection all the requirements of a “missing 
link.” If it really belongs to the Pliocene 
period, about which there seems to be little 
doubt, its antiquity may extend to well-nigh 
a million years, but it is regarded as a sort 
of Pliocene cousin rather than as a direct 
ancestor of man. 

From this point backward through the 
vast and ever changing vistas of Tertiary 
time, no positive proof of man or his approx!- 
mation has yet been forthcoming, except in 
the doubtful evidence of eoliths, those rude 
flints, still thought by many to have been 
struck or chipped by some human or sem!i- 
human hand. 

As to the possible existence of an early 
Tertiary ancestor of man, the author re- 
marks that if the predestined primate really 
existed in the Eocene period, every con- 
dition would have favored him, and he could 
have wandered up and down the earth in 
perfect peace and security, for the climate 
would have been salubrious, his food abun- 
dant, and his enemies few. The changes, 
however, that were begun in the Miocene pe- 
riod became acute in the Pliocene, when the 
crust of the earth heaved like the bosom of 
a troubled sea. These changes, which essen- 
tially gave us the mountains and the shores 
of the continents as we know them to-day, 
at first made migration easy, by land-con- 





nections between America and Europe, and 
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between Europe and Africa that no longer 
exist, and were of vast significance for the 
future of mankind. That all of these chang- 
es were effectively met is certain, but pre- 
cisely how man or his ancestors managed 
to weather the stress of the Pliocene period 
is still a mystery. As the author plausibly 
suggests, this was of necessity an age of 
adaptation and specialization, and the an- 
cestral primate, which originated in North 
America, is thought to have wandered by 
way of Greenland to Europe, and from thence 
to Asia; there, it is assumed, he split up into 
four distinct groups, each of which followed 
diverse paths. There were the gentle lemurs, 
the arboreal, communistic monkeys of the 
Old World, the acrobatic anthropoid apes— 
the gibbon, the orang, the gorilla, and the 
chimpanzee—still pointed to as man’s poor 
relations, and, if there were a fourth group, 
to it we must look for the ancestors of man. 

Most significant of all discoveries for the 
history of mankind was that of the now fa- 
mous skull, made by Dr. Charles Dawson, 
close to Piltdown, in Sussex, England. Rude 
flint implements and the fossil remains of 
many animals, including the mastodon, the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, and the horse, 
were found in abundance in the same gravel- 
beds, that are apparently later than the 
Pliocene period. Admittedly, the most ape- 
like of all human skulls yet discovered—ex- 
cepting only Pithecanthropus, which was 
more ape than man—this Piltdown ancestor 
must be considered for the present as repre- 
senting not only the first European, but the 
first known exponentof the human race. Much 
to the disappointment of the discoverer, 
the canine teeth in this instance were miss- 
ing, but upon a later careful sifting of the 
earth one of them was actually recovered, 
and this, the author tells us, confirms in a 
striking way the reconstruction which he had 
previously made. Low and narrow in front, 
this extraordinary cranium attains a thick- 
ness at one point of nearly an inch. The 
brain-capacity—though upon this _ point 
agreement is not complete—is thought to 
have been 1,070 cubic centimetres, which, 
though greater than that of the Neanderthal 
race, compares favorably with the records 
of modern Australians; the formidable low- 
er-jaw is very massive, and bears great 
teeth, which are firmly rooted to their sockets 
by four or five cusps. This Piltdown woman 
s thought to have been right-handed, rather 
than ambidextrous, and, with the almost 
equally famous Heidelberg man, shares the 
distinction of being the only known speci- 
men of mankind who possessed no proper 
chin. In the author’s opinion she belongs to 
the Gunz-Mindel interglacial period, and is 
certainly not later than the Mindel-Riss. 
Since the four glacial periods in Europe, ac- 
cording to the time-scale here adopted, last- 
ed five hundred thousand years, the date of 
the Piltdown woman, upon the first hypo- 
thesis, would have to be placed at about 460,- 
000 B. ©. 

What was the first home of mankind, or 
where did man originate, are questions to 
which many and curiously diverse answers 


sion, as well as by following certain lines 
of more direct evidence, the author fixes 
with confidence upon the great quadrilateral 
at the meeting-point of the three continents 


of the old world, the centre of which would, 
Thence all the great migra-' 


fall in Persia. 
tion-routes of humanity inevitably lead. Here 
the first steps in civilization seem to have 
been taken, first by the domestication of ani- 
mals, and later by the discovery of agricul- 
ture, while here was also the birth-place of 
religion. 

One set of primitive man’s descendants 
pressed eastward to India, and to what are 
now the great oceanic islands, following the 
course of the Asiatic lemurs, the orang, and 
the gibbon; another, which strayed to Africa 
by the southerly track that had already serv- 
ed the ancestors of the gorilla and the chim- 
panzee, is believed to have become the Afri- 
can pigmy, the most ancient and least modi- 
fied of all human races. Europe was first 
peopled from Africa, but this primitive hu- 
man stock does not seem to have ever reach- 
ed the American continent, which was col- 
onized at a much later day. 

From the Pliocene to the Riss Ice age, esti- 
mated at 350,000 years, the primitive race 
of man, subjected to diverse conditions in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, must already have 
been split up into a number of divergent 
stocks. The branch that spread over Africa 
and entered Europe along with the great 
pachyderms of that day, leaving as the one 
certain token of their existence the rude 
Chellean flints, like the big mammals them- 
selves became inured to the severities of the 
cold which the ice ages held in store. It is 
to be noted that during the early part of the 
Ice Age a land-bridge connected Tunis with 
Sicily and Italy, and the way was thus clear 
for these early explorers. Before the cul- 
mination of the Riss, Europe, we are assured, 
was no place for either man or pachyderm, 
and many, no doubt, returned to their earlier 
and more genial home, but the remnant that 
remained and managed to survive, lived on, 
it is assumed, through the Riss-Wurm inter- 
glacial, becoming the Acheuleans and the 
Moustierians of later times. During this 
milder epoch the men of Aurignac are sup- 
posed to have first set foot on Europe, to 
have mingled with the strains already estab- 
lished there, and in the course of time to 
have become the race of Cromagnon, or the 
Magdalenians. That pigmies accompanied 
these Aurignacians from Africa is consider- 
ed highly probable, and a discovery of two 
small negroids, buried in the same cave at 
Grimaldi, with a fine specimen of Cromagnon 
man is highly significant. 


These savage Aurignacians were the great 


have been given, but by a process of exclu-| 
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Professor Elliott thinks that the Neander- 
thal race was the one that made the Acheu- 
lean and Moustierian implements, and that 
it includes the later stages of River Drift 
man, as well as the earlier phases of cave- 
men in Europe. They were low-browed, 
bandy-legged, powerful savages, and their 
projecting jaws, heavy jowls, and retreating 
chins must have given them an appearance 
far from prepossessing to the eyes of the 
modern white man. Yet the Neanderthaler 
knew the use of fire, and seems to have en- 
tertained some ideas of a future life, for he 
sometimes buried his dead with a great ar- 
ray of flint implements, and an abundant 
store of marrow-bones, already split open, as 
if prepared for a feast. 

During the seventy-six thousand years or 
more that savages were living in caves and 
eking out a bare existence in Europe, the 
earlier stock in Asia had far outstripped 
them in every step which marks the prog 
ress of civilization, more particularly in the 
domestication of wild animals and plants, 
and in agriculture. From a desultory sav- 
age, man became a herdsman, and from liv- 
ing the life of a nomadic shepherd, he finally 
settled down to till and possess the earth. 
No increase in population has ever been 
possible for the purely hunting savage, who, 
according to Lord Avebury, required a range 
of 6,471 acres for his individual support 
alone. Domestic animals, however, under fa- 
vorable conditions, can be made to double 
their numbers every year, and with the rails 
ing of crops, yielding from twenty to thirty- 
fold, the possibilities of human increase and 
development were profoundly altered. No 
doubt these changes were soon followed by 
village-life and tribal government in 
form, and no doubt also, as a corollary to this 
increase, war became possible on a scale 
hitherto unknown. 

So far back as man can be traced we meet, 
says the author, with the two great div!- 
sions of mankind, the long-headed and short- 
headed peoples, and they converge to that 
spot in Persia or Mesopotamia where wild 
animals were first domesticated. To the 
long-headed Mediterranean race who first en- 
tered Europe through the Levant, we owe 
the first beginnings of agriculture, and the 
author thinks that the brachycephalic peo- 
ple may be credited with the capital discov- 
ery of animal-training. 

When central Europe was finally free from 
the grip of the Ice Ages, the country became 
overspread with dense forests, through which 
roamed at will the remnants of the glacial 
fauna—the red deer, the urus, or wild ox, 
the bison, and moose, all of which survived 
to historic times, while European man, who 
lived by hunting them, was also reduced to 


some 





hunters of their day, using spears and jave-| the survivors of the Aurignacian or Cromag- 
lins, as well as bows and arrows; while at a/non race, called earlier the Magdalenians, 
later period they also invented the line and | but to be henceforth known as the Azilians. 
fish-hook. They slew and ate the mighty | Most of the big game, trailed as usual by 
mammoth and ‘woolly rhinoceros, as well as| their human enemies, had already migrated 
the horse, the reindeer, and the bison, pur-| to the north and east, but at this time only 
suing them as persistently on their migra-| the reindeer, the mammoth, and the bison 
tions as the Red Indian later followed the| seem to have reached the American cont!l- 


| 
buffalo over the prairies. nent, the latter to become the ancestors of 
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the buffalo. The savage Azilians were do- 
lichocephalic and robust, possibly fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, and spreading to the north 
and west, in time became our Teutonic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

When the world had at last become ripe 
for conquest, this was effected by successive 
swarms of nomadic, short-headed herdsmen, 
who, as Mongols, Tartars, and Manchus, pour- 
ed from the old stamping-ground of human- 
ity into Siberia, Mongolia, and Manchuria, 
and extended their sway over China, Korea, 
and Japan. Still other hordes pushed west- 
wards into Russia and Austria, settled on 
the Danube, and even penetrated into Spain, 
where as Basques their direct descendants 
can be seen to this day. 

The long-headed race drove westward also, 
but by a different route; they hugged the 
river valleys and the coasts, and, taking 
with them their neolithic stonetools and 
their intensive methods of cultivation, 
they did not stop until they had peopled 
both shores of the Mediterranean and had 
reached the outermost bounds of France and 
Great Britain. The neolithic Mediterraneans 
were master-builders, as their dolmens and 
Stonehenges prove; they were also skilled 
agriculturists and keen traders as well, and 
after the disoovery of copper and bronze 
their trade-routes stretched all over Europe. 
They supplied their barbarian neighbors on 
the north with weapons, and though they 
paid excessively dear for this practice, mod- 
ern nations have never profited by their 
experience. 

At about 1700 bs. oc. the fair-haired Germans 
and Scandinavians make their first appear- 


ance in history by raiding the peaceful 
dwellers of the Mediterranean; allied to 
such, as the author believes, were also the 
long-haired Achwans of Homer, the fierce 
Amorites of Palestine, and as a later vari- 


ety may be reckoned the Northmen and Vik- 
ings who ravaged the shores of England in 
Roman times. 

The attempted solution of the 
“American Puzzle” is interesting: the Eski- 


author's 


mo is belleved to have entered America 
from northeastern Asia, along with the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, the bison, the 


moose, and reladeer; he clung to the north, 
since no extensive settlement was possible 


in central Canada and the United States 
until after the retreat of the ice. From the 
same quarter, but at a later day, came the 
lied Indian, who formed the mass of Amer- 
ican humanity up to modern times, and he 


was a brachycephallec Mongol. But the Loess 
of Nebraska has revealed traces of the long- 
headed Aurignacian stock, or of a race show- 
ing characters of Cromagnon x Neader- 
thaler, though the Calaveras skull is con- 
sidered to be quite modern rather than “less 
recent.” No doubt the North American In- 
dians never used horses until they could 
steal them, as the author remarks, but he {s 
certainly not justified in adding that they 
could not understand any other advantages 
of civilization. The subject is too complex 
for discussion here, but we will only refer 
to the considerable plantations of maize, to- 
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bacco, not to speak of pumpkins, squashes, 
and beans, which some of the tribes main- 
tained even as far north as Massachusetts 
in New England. 

About 1000 B. c. a fleet of boats containing 
fugitives from Japan is supposed to have 
landed near Tumfez, in Peru; it is believed 
that they belonged to the neolithic Mediter- 
ranean dolmen-building stock, that they 
brought with them their knowledge of do- 
mestic animals, intensive agriculture, and 
copper, and that they gave rise to the Incan 
and Mexican civilizations. To continue, the 
famous Mound-builders, who tried to occupy 
a part of what is now the United States, were 
an offshoot or colony of this ingenious race, 
which, if for no other reason, deserves the 
everlasting gratitude of mankind for having 
been the first to grow the maize, the potato, 
the tomato, and, as many would also agree, 
the tobacco. 

In a very interesting discussion of pre- 
historic art, it is noted that between 2,000 
and 3,000 pictures of the Magdalenian or 
“golden” era have already been catalogued, 
that the finest specimens are the plychrome 
figures of bison, horses, and reindeer in the 
caves of Altamira in Spain; in certain cases 
even the footprints, if not the very finger- 
prints, of the artist have been preserved; 
moreover, to paleolithic man it is probable 
we owe also the beginning of the three R’s. 

As offering a plausible suggestion of the 
way in which fire may have been originally 
discovered, the following quotation is note- 
worthy: “According to Mr. Theobold, forests 
at Animallai in southern India are often set 
on fire by friction caused by one bamboo 
branch rubbing against another.” It should 
be added that the tender bamboo shoots are 
good to eat, and that “the nigrittoes of Zam- 
bales still make fires by rubbing one bam- 
boo across a nick in another.” 


In recording the successive invasions of 
the Mediterranean peoples from the north 
and south the author draws some deductions 
that are of peculiar interest at this time. 
“Those civilizations,” he declares, “were de- 
stroyed because every man in the community 
was not trained to serve his country in war.” 
There was no organization for defence, and 
for all practical purposes the Baltic was as 
remote from Crete as Canton or Tokio is 
from London. “It looks,” he says, “as if the 
pitiless destruction of war often revives and 
invigorates a decaying nationality. Like a 
hard frost in winter which pulverizes the 
soil and kills all except the most vigorous of 
the bacteria, worms, birds, and animals, seri- 
ous war results in the destruction of para- 
sites and unhealthy growths of all kinds.” 

People at this time may well ask whether 
arming for defence is the only means of 
avoiding serious war, or whether the man 
or the nation in moderate or declining health 
needs the stimulus of being drawn through 
the knot-hole of the smallpox or typhoid 
fever in order to become robust. The au- 
thor’s comparison is here not very exact, for 
the hard frost that cuts down the flowers 
and fruits, like serious war, is almost cer- 
tain to leave the weeds unharmed, 





Drama 


THE MODERN STAGE. 





The New Movement in the Theatre. By She!- 
don Cheney. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. $2 net. 


The reality of a new movement in the 
theatre is sufficiently proved by the number 
of its historians and commentators. Mr. 
Cheney writes about it with knowledge and 
general sanity, but, like most enthusiasts in 
the cause, he is somewhat apt to overrate 
the importance of what has been actually 
accomplished and its significance for the fu- 
ture. There can be no question, however, of 
the great value of the pioneer work done by 
the various independent stock companies and 
art theatres, which are springing up every- 
where in this country, in England, and in 
Europe, and it is undoubtedly true that the 
example and the achievements of some of 
them are beginning to have an effect upon 
some of the commercial stages. In all this 
there is ground for encouragement and hope, 
but it must not be forgotten that the artistic 
and literary theatres, as a rule, are support- 
ed by an infinitesimal fraction of the commu- 
nity, or that the pernicious system which 
has brought about the present debased con- 
ditions of the stage, and which is ver; 
strongly intrenched, must be overthrown be- 
fore there can be any wide theatrical renais- 
sance. Mr. Cheney optimistically believes 
that in these independent societies liés the 
potentiality of the ideal drama te be. Let 
us hope he is right. 

He gives concise and intelligent summaries 
of the noteworthy progress made in serious 
dramatic writing and artistic production, 
here and in Europe, in recent years, and is 
an ardent supporter of the theories of Gor- 
don Craig. But he is judicious enough to 
perceive their occasional extravagance and 
the impossibility and unwisdom of their un! 
versal application. As a matter of fact, their 
tendency to minimize the functions of the 
actor is inimical to the chief object of the 
theatre. For the artistic reinforcement o! 
the purely esthetic, mystical, or symbolica! 
drama they are altogether sound and potent. 
There is a very large element of truth in 
Craig’s axiom that action is movement, al- 
though, of course, the two things are not 
identical. That the art of natural, inter- 
pretative gesture is virtually unknown on the 
modern stage is one of the tritest of observa- 
tions. It vanished with the old stock com- 
panies, and no scenic device can compensate 
for the loss of it. Mr. Cheney’s keen com- 
ment on Reinhardt’s treatment of Greek and 
Shakespearean tragedy amounts to a confes- 
sion that the scenic principles which were 
so effective and appropriate in “Sumurin” 
and “The Miracle” were entirely mischievous 
in poetic psychological drama. The sim- 
ple truth is that, while every art may be 
made properly contributory to the theatre, 
no one of them should be allowed to dom- 
inate it. 

It is not altogether fair to draw compar!- 
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sons between the finest effects of the modern 
artistic stage decorator and the crudest scen- 
ic makeshifts of the commercial stage. That 
these are utterly contemptible and abomin- 
able goes without saying. The superior me- 
chanical and lighting devices at the disposal 
of the modern producers give them a vast 
advantage over their predecessors. But it 
must not be supposed that all the latest scen- 
ic triumphs are without precedent. Men 
like Harker, Beverley, Telbin, and Clarkson 
Stanfield did wonderful work in their day. 
They were often guilty, of course, of striv- 
ing after that realism of which Mr. Cheney 
speaks so contemptuously, but not every- 
body will admit that that was a fault in 
plays where realism was not only appropriate 
but demanded. No more delicate, fanciful, 
and poetic representation of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” was ever made than 
that given by Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells sixty years or more ago. Mr. Cheney 
alludes to the cupola horizon as a modern 
invention, but Charles Fechter used one in 
his Lyceum Theatre on Fourteenth Street in 
the ‘seventies. For some reason or other, 
perhaps because it was an imperfect model, 
it did not work satisfactorily. There were 
sets on the Wallack and Union Square stages, 
in the old days, in which architectural and 
atmospheric problems were most successful- 
ly solved. As to the point that realistic, de- 
tailed scenery distracts attention from the 
actor more than the plain, suggestive, ar- 
tistic background, that is, at least, suscepti- 
ble of argument, which might lead to the 
conclusion that all scenery is harmful. But 
it may be doubted whether, in the presence 
of good acting, the spectator is affected by 
the scenery at all. An illustration might be 
found in the acting of Edwin Booth. Mr. 
Cheney does not make out his case against 
David Belasco, whom he arraigns as the 
chief sinner among realistic producers. Mr. 
Belasco, it may be noted, does not deal with 
“spiritual essences,” and if he did, it is 
not likely that he would concern himself 
overmuch with the symbolization of them in 
his decorations. Much that has been writ- 
ten on this subject by Mr. Craig is mere 
rodomontade. The varying moods of life— 
except in a very restricted sense—cannot be 
and need not be reflected in the scene. It 
may be laid down as an artistic dogma that 
what is studiously unreal has no place in 
the decoration of realistic drama. 

The chief hope of the new drama, Mr. 
Cheney thinks, lies with the group of Eng- 
lish dramatists, which includes Barker, 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, Barrie, 
and others, of whose work the distinguishing 
characteristic, he says, is sincerity. This 
definition is, in the main, correct, but it 
scarcely would include Shaw. To Galswor- 
thy the author pays a high and deserved 
tribute. In France, he says, there is noth- 
ing, just now, approaching to a dramatic 
school, although there are many brilliant 
play-writers. If this be so, it does not mat- 
ter much, for variety of ideas is the most 
precious asset of the theatre. And it is 





gratifying to note that this is a dominant 





feature in the work of the independent the 
atres in America, which are experimenting 
in all directions, from historical pageantry to 
sensational realism. In his “new theory of 
the theatre” Mr. Cheney has composed an 
interesting and cheerful essay, but, actually, 
there is nothing new in it. Analyzed, it is 
simply a recapitulation of formularies whose 
general accuracy has long been recognized 
and acknowledged. You don’t change facts 
by rearrangement and renomination. His 
book is a good one, both in literary and crit- 
ical qualities, but it fails to grapple with the 
most vital of all existent theatrical prob 
lems: the revival of the art of acting. The 
pretence that the primary object of the 
theatre is a sensuous appeal to the eye and 
ear—the delights of opera and imaginative 
spectacle—is utterly indefensible, and that 
is what Mr. Craig’s theories, in their logi- 
cal development, virtually amount to. It is a 
denial of the comprehensive and legitimate 
claim of the theatre to deal with every phase, 
within decent boundaries, of human interests, 
experience, and emotions. The rebuilding 
of the theatre must begin and be completed 
upon the foundation of the actor. And of 
really competent actors, amateur organiza- 
tions never have been and never can be the 
school. J. RANKEN TOWSE. 





“TRILBY.” 


The revival of “Trilby” could hardly come 
at a more opportune time, and Joseph Brooks 
and the Shuberts are to be congratulated 
both on the inspiration which prompted them 
to undertake the revival and on the excellent 


production which they have made at the 
Shubert Theatre. We say that the moment is 
opportune because the enthusiasm of the 


large audience on the second night, which at 
the end of the third act would hardly allow 
the players to leave the stage, showed, we 
suspect, more than appreciation for an old 
favorite and an extraordinarily good cast; 
it showed a sense of profound relief at hav- 
ing escaped for once from an atmosphere of 
murky realism into the clearer air of ro- 
mance. 

The charm of “Trilby” is an elusive thing; 
as a play it is a bundle of faults, redeemed 
only by the ever-fascinating atmosphere of 
the Quartier Latin and some excellent char- 
acterization. The mechanism creaks and 
groans, yet the noises that it makes do not 
interfere one whit with our enjoyment. The 
charm of the play, one fancies, is to a very 
large extent derived from the reminiscent 
charm of the book, for George du Maurier's 
“Trilby” is something more than a best seller 
of a generation ago. Even for those who 
have never read the book, its characters— 
Trilby and the Laird and Little Billee and 
big, great-hearted Taffy—have become al- 
most legendary figures, having taken their 
place among the last and lesser giants of the 
great Victorian tradition—and that, as du 
Maurier might have phrased it, was “a pretty 
good tradition, too.” 

An “all-star” cast is not always or neces- 
sarily an unmitigated blessing, but the cast 
which has been collected to present “Trilby” 
not only justifies its title, but works with 
a harmony that is not too often seen when 
many stars are gathered together into one 
firmament. Wilton Lackaye, Burr McIntosh, 
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and Leo Ditrichstein resume their old réles 
of Svengali, Taffy, and Zouzou, and time has 
not withered nor the accustomed atmosphere 
of stardom staled the charm of their per- 
formances. Svengali is a grim and horrible 
creature, with the touch of grotesque humor 
that du Maurier put into the character, and 
that has been well preserved by Mr. Lack- 
aye. Burr McIntosh, a stately and formidable 
figure, is Taffy to the life, the Taffy of du 
Maurier's illustrations, and George MacFar- 
lane, as the likable Laird, might have walked 
straight from the pages of the book. A very 
pleasing feature of the Mr. 
MacFarlane's sympathetic singing in the sec- 
ond act. Leo Ditrichstein is the same gay 
and irresponsible Zouzou, Taylor Holmes 
makes a decidedly successful Gecko, and Miss 
Rose Coghlan plays with humor, if perhaps 
a little exaggeration, as Madame Vinard. The 
Little Billee of Brandon Tynan is a capable 
performance, but fails to bring out the senai- 
tive, sympathetic quality of that small hero's 
nature that made him beloved of his two 
friends as well as of Trilby. 
The rest of the cast 
competent contributed to 
cessful ensemble. 


performance is 


large was generally 
make a 
The outstanding success of 
the evening, however, was undoubtedly Tril- 
bv herself. Admirably fitted in personal ap- 
pearance for this réle, Miss Phyllis Netlson- 
Terry played it with genuine cleverness and 
appreciation of the’ spiritual values of the 


and suc- 


part. Her acting in the trance scenes was 
particularly good and never overdone, and 
the fact that she possesses a well-trained 
and very pleasing light soprano voice made 
it possible, for the first time, for the scene 
in the Cirque des Bashibazouks to be ren- 
dered with verisimilitude. Miss Terry's ren- 
dering of the part of Trilby justifies the 
encomiums which have been bestowed upon 


her by the English press and atones for the 
slight disappointment which was felt on her 
previous appearances in New York in “Twelfth 
Night” and “The Adventure of Lady Ursula.” 
A protest should be lodged, not for the first 
time, against the ill manners of New York 
audiences in arriving late at the theatre 
When the curtain went up on the second 
night the house downstairs was but half 
filled, and the greater part of the first a 
was for many rendered almost unin- 
telligible by a stream of taking 
their seats. 8. W 


people 


late-comers 


“THE REVOLT.” 


Since obviously it would be monstrous to 


impute to authors and managers any save 


the highest motives, we must accept the pre- 
that so 


present gen- 


sumptive theory of these gentlemen, 
long as a single playgoer of the 
eration remains unfamiliar the internal 
the brothel the house of 
assignation, just so long will be imposed upon 
them the sacred duty of bringing light to 
the uninitiated. When we all (especially our 
daughters) know exactly what houses of this 
kind look like, and what goes on there, au- 
thors, managers, and public, perhaps with a 
sich of relief, may pass on to another, and, 
let us hope, a less strenuous form of “up- 
lift." Meanwhile, since discussion as to the 
desirability of this particular form of enter- 
tainment is quite futile, it only remains to 
consider how far artistically a play like Mr. 
Edward Locke's “The Revolt,” presented last 
week at Maxine Elliott's Theatre, can be call- 
ed successful. 

Here we find, in a decidedly shabby apart- 


with 


economy of and 
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ment in Brooklyn, a mother and her child— 
also a stepmother. It is late at night, and 
the husband and father, John Stephens (a 
troublesome role admirably played by Vin- 
cent Serrano), has not come home; indeed, 
we are given to understand that this Lothario 
has spent the greater part of the past seven 
years in not coming home. Car after car 
goes past the corner behind the scenes with 
a verisimilitudinous clang and clatter, and 
the hurassed wife and mother divides her 
time between inducing a fractious child to go 
to sleep and listening to the exhortations of 


her villanous old stepmother (to the clever 
impersonation of which character by Miss 
Jessie Ralph unreserved tribute must be 


given) to pay the peccant John back in his 
own coin and go out and have a good time, 
We need not over-elaborate the rather un- 
savory stor: On the husband's return the 
wife announces her intention of leaving him— 
and, incidentally, the child—and in the sec- 
ond act we find her making her début in the 
demi-monde of New York. She is ready to 
limit,” but when the test comes she 
finds she cannot do it. There is a struggle 
with a drunken brute, a rescue by a good 
doctor (whose presence in this galley is in- 
adequately explained), and at the critical mo- 
ment the telephone rings—her child is dying. 
In the last act she is back in the Brooklyn 
flat, still accompanied by the good doctor, 
whose ministrations revive the child, and 
whose diplomacy brings about a reunion be- 
tween reformed husband and penitent wife. 
The psychology of the thing is utterly 
false. A woman of the character that Anna 
Stephens, the wife, must be in order to make 
the dénouement, could never even 
contemplated adopting the profession 
still less could she have 
abandoned the child. The mechanism 
The scene in 
the flat living-room, separated 
from the bedroom by an arch with curtains. 
The drawing of these curtains is sup- 
posed, apparently, to provide a barrier to 
sound as well as to sight, and, while hus- 
band and doctor are stormily arguing and 
coming to blows in the living-room, the sick 
child is being peacefully hushed to sleep on 
of the curtains. The acting 
is good. Miss Alma Belwin, as 
Anna Stephens, misses opportunities in the 
firet act, but rises to the occasion later, and 
Edwin Mordant tis effective as the doctor. 
But at the “The Revolt” is crude melo- 
drama, and marks a great in art 
since Mr with genuine clever- 
ness in “The Case of Becky.” 8. W. 
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possible 
have 
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of the worse. 
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Locke wrote 


There every why music-lovers 
should be in present sympathy with Poland, 
for that country has given to the world Cho- 
pin and more than its share of popular sing- 
ers and players of our time, among them Sem- 
brich, Gadski, Paderewski, Josef Hofmann. 
The Polish number of the Etude, published by 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, gives a good 
idea of the debt the world owes to that pre- 
eminently musical country. In It are articles 
by Paderewski (“Breadth in Musical Art 
Work"); Sembrich (“The Beauty of Poland's 
National Music"); Antoinette Szumowska 
(“How Poland's Inspiriting Dances Have En- 
riched Musical Literature”); Zielinski (“The 
Development of Music in Poland”); Stojowski 
(“A Master Lesson Chopin's First Im- 
promptu”), besides an excellent article on the 
career of Paderewski by the editor of the 
Etude, James Francis Cooke. 


is reason 


on 
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TWO BOOKS ON COPLEY. 





The Life and Works of John Singleton Cop- 
ley, Founded on the Work of Augustus 
Thorndike Perkins. By Frank W. Bailey. 
Boston: The Taylor Press. 

Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley 
and Henry Petham, 1739-1776. The Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

Mr. Bailey’s book, like Perkins’s, upon 
which it is based, has no literary preten- 
sions of any sort, but is simply a list of sit- 
ters arranged alphabetically with concise 
biographical information about each. The 
subject pictures (there are more than would 
be imagined) find their place in the list 
under the initial of the first significant word 
in the title. Save a self-portrait as frontis- 
piece, there are no illustrations. The book 
is beautifully printed. 

Since Copley was primarily a portrait 
painter, there is something to be said for 
this ordering of the material, but it should 
have been supplemented by better indexes. 
Everybody who uses this work will be forc- 
ed to compile his own index of places and of 
subject pictures. This is a task that should 
have been undertaken by the author. Aside 
from this, the book represents patient re 
search and marks a welcome augmentation 
of our material. Mr. Bailey has, in addi- 
tion to his own investigations, had access 
to the sheets of the Copley correspondence 
lately recovered from the London Record 
Office. Thus it is pretty nearly a definitive 
collection of information concerning the 
paintings, and indispensable to all students 
of Copley’s severe and sterling art. 

Far greater human interest attaches to 
the Copley-Pelham correspondence, which 
is sumptuously published with numerous iI- 
lustrations by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Apparently, at some time when 
Copley was a refugee in London, he became 
suspect, and his papers were seized. Later, 
by default, they reverted to the Record Of- 
fice. Though most of the letters are by Cop- 
ley and his step-brother, Henry Pelham, 
many other letters of an interesting sort are 
in the files. The chief new contribution to 
our knowledge is a portrait-painting trip to 
New York in 1771. The lists and letters put 
us on the track of some twenty portraits 
formerly either unknown or unjustly sus- 
pect. 

In all the letters the transparent good- 
ness and solidity of the man appear most 
pleasingly. Some of the entries are pathet- 
ic. To a London friend, possibly Benjamin 
West, Copley writes in 1767, “was it not for 
preserving the resemblance of perticular 
persons, painting would not be known in the 
place. The people generally regard it no 
more than any other usefull trade, like that 
of a carpenter tailor or shew maker, not as 
one of the most noble Arts in the World.” 
In the summer of 1774 Copley followed his 
star to England. There are a few touch- 
ing letters to his young wife, “ever Dearest 








Sukey.” The Revolution, the course of 
which he lucidly foresaw, was to drive her 
over to him and make the family English. 

Aside from the strong personal interest of 
these letters, they afford capital antiquarian 
gleanings of all sorts. For example, there 
is an amusing correspondence with Pelham 
concerning a “peazer” to be affixed to the 
Copley mansion. There is even opposite 
page 136 a sketch of the structure. The ex- 
tracts carry back half a generation the his- 
tory of a characteristic Americanism. “The 
New English Dictionary” has no examples 
so early. Worthy also of the attention of 
lexicographers is “layman,” page 117, in the 
sense of lay figure. 

In 1771, at Judge William Allen’s in Phil- 
adelphia, Copley had the joy of seeing copies 
after the great masters: “We saw a fine 
Coppy of the Titiano Venus, and Holy Fam- 
ily at whole Length as large as life from 
Coregio, and four other small half Lengths 
of Single figures as large as life, one a St. 
Cecelia, and Heriodias with John Baptist’s 
head, Venus lamenting over the Body of 
Adonus and I think a Niobe, I cannot be 
certain.” He was certain that several por- 
traits which he saw at [New] Brunswick 
were early Van Dycks. One would like to 
rediscover them. 

It is strange that, except for Dunlap’s 
genial chapter, there has never been a real 
life of Copley. In these two books the ma- 
terials for such a study are abundantly af- 
forded. 


Finance 





THE “WAR ORDERS.” 





Not very long ago, when the magnitude of 
the orders for war supplies, placed in this 
market by England, France, Russia, and 
Italy, dawned with great suddenness on the 
financial mind, some daring estimates of 
their aggregate volume were heard. In Wall 
Street it was commonly declared, last month, 
that the orders already placed would involve 
$1,000,000,000 worth of exports in the year. 
This estimate was absurd. The country’s to- 
tal export of all manufactured goods, in our 
banner year for that branch of trade, was 
only $779,000,000. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that the United States has 
mill capacity enough, or ocean freight-room 
enough, to keep up our ordinary routine ship- 
ments and deliver a billion dollars’ worth of 
war material in addition. 


How much, then, are we actually sending 
to Europe of such goods? The question is 
pecullarly difficult te answer. Contractors 
for such exports are as secretive as the 
agents representing the foreign Govern- 
ments. Not only does the existence of hos- 
tile warcraft on the sea, and possibly of spies 
on land, give a motive for concealing facts, 
but middlemen and manufacturers § are 
watching one another with the closest jeal- 
ousy. An army of would-be intermediaries 
in the placing of such orders has sprung up; 
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one of the almost daily tasks, in the office of 
the largest purchasing agency, is to drive out 
of its corridors the swarm of shabby and im- 
portunate applicants, carrying dingy parcels 
of “samples” under their arms, and pro- 
fessing to be in touch with supplies of war 
material. As a result of each active mid- 
dleman’s unwillingness to tell what he is 
doing, nobody has means of clearly ascer- 
taining what is actually being done by his 
competitors. 

When the Bethlehem Steel, the largest 
maker of war munitions in this country, pub- 
lished a week ago its annual report for 1914, 
it showed the unfilled orders on its books, 
as of December 31, to be $21,000,000 more 
than at the end of 1913, and $17,000,000 more 
than in any previous year-end of its history. 
This was after a season of exceptionally poor 
business in the company’s manufacture of 
goods for home account, and there is little 
question that its unfilled orders for Europe, 
as of February 28 or March 31, would show 
a substantial further increase. An impor- 
tant and responsible purchasing agent in 
the business, asked this week if the total of 
such orders placed in the United States to 
date would reach $500,000,000, answered that 
he thought not, but agreed that $300,000,000 
might approximate it, though adding that no 
human being could make an estimate seri- 
ously worth considering. 

There are left the Government’s detailed 
reports of the country’s monthly export 
trade. In time, they will tell the story. But 
the Government is extremely dilatory, now- 
adays, in preparing its detailed monthly re- 
ports of the country’s export trade, classified 
by separate commodities. Its last report 
covers only January, and the January detail- 
ed figures, when analyzed as to exports fairly 
ratable as for military purposes, showed in- 
crease of barely $18,000,000 over January, 
1914, which would be only $216,000,000 for 
the year. But the talk of the trade in Janu- 
ary was far less of actual shipments than 
of the huge increase in orders placed for 
delivery later on. 

It was not, in fact, until after the middle 
of that month that the New York bankers, 
acting for England in the purchase of sup- 
plies, organized a staff of purchasing agents 
for the work. That the actual shipments 
must have increased very largely in the next 
two months, is proved by the general totals 
of the trade returns for February. Not only 
did our export of all merchandise, that 
month, increase $31,000,000 over January 
(only $7,000,000 of that increase coming from 
exports of foodstuffs), but a recent report on 
the February foreign trade by classes of mer- 
chandise shows that our export of manufac- 
tured and “miscellaneous” goods, that 
month, increased $32,000,000 over 1914, 
whereas the similar items, during January, 
ran only $20,000,000 above the preceding 
year, 


This showing, taken together ‘with the ac- 
tual January figures of increase in war mate- 
rial exported, would on its face suggest that, 
& month or more ago, such exports were going 
out at the annual rate of about $360,000,000. 





To what extent the shipments have increased 
since February is a matter of conjecture. One 
can only say that the country’s total ex- 
ports of all merchandise, in the second week 
of March, were $10,000,000 greater than the 
weekly average of February, and that this 
occurred in spite of grain exports $2,000,000 
less than the February average. 

How long this very extraordinary move- 
ment will continue, depends mainly on the 
duration of the war. It is said that, even 
now, the policy of the buyers is to condition 
orders to guarantee of quick delivery—possi- 
bly with a view to early peace. But the main- 
tenance or increase of the recent pace of 
shipment also depends in a degree on the 
available supply of certain raw materials in 
this country. Lack of such immediately 
available material of the sort probably caus- 
ed some slackening of the exports towards 
the end of March. 

There are numerous other interesting 
aspects of the movement. One is the ques- 
tion, how our larger basic industries are be- 
ing affected by the movement. At Pittsburgh 
it was estimated last week that, whereas ex- 
ports of steel and iron in January were only 
57 per cent. as large as the monthly aver- 
age in the “banner year” 1912, they may 
now have reached or passed that older aver- 
age. A very different question has concerned 
the ethics of thus supplying war material to 
the European beiligerents. As to this, ex- 
President Taft has given the answer, in his 
statement, first, that the shipments by pri- 
vate makers are admittedly no violation of 
neutrality; next, that for the Government to 
forbid such exports to England, France, Rus- 
sia, or Italy would be an act unfriendly to 
those Powers; but, finally, that a policy of 
preventing sales of munitions from a neutral 
community would amount, in all future wars, 
to putting a weak or ill-prepared belligerent 
at the mercy of his well-equipped antag- 
onist. 

Perhaps the most curious fact of all about 
the episode is that, whereas, in August, we 
were cheering ourselves with the prospect of 
an increasing export trade through capture 
of neutral markets lost by the European bel- 
ligerents, the actual swelling of our outward 
trade has come from a cause not once con- 
sidered at the time. South America and Asia, 
into which we were to pour our exports, 
took from us, in the first two months of 1915, 
$5,000,000 less than the year before. 
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form The text ie sincere, enthusiastic 
ful.'’—Springfleid Republican 


THE THEATRE OF TODAY 


By H. K. MODERWELL 

With 32 illustrations and numerous 
line cuts. Cloth. $1.50 net. 

“It is the first of its great scope and one likely 
to remain the best for years to come.''—Chicago 
Tribune. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM 
AND HOLLAND 


By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 
With $2 illustrations. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
‘This work is the result of painstaking and 
careful original investigation, deriving additional 
value from the fact that perhaps many of the 
towers have been destroyed by the war.''—Alfred 
Remy, Musical Critic 


ETCHING and Other Graphic Arts 
By GEORGE T. PLOWMAN 


Fully illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
“A thorough technical manual covering all 
phases of the subject in such & manner that the 


the theory 


student or amateur may understand 
of the 


and practice of one of the most artiati 
graphic arts.’’—Boston Evening Tranacript 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 

Author of “The Music of Tomorrow,” 
“Edward MacDowell,” etc. Cloth. $1.25net 

“Mr. Gilman discourses entertainingly and de- 
lightfully—revealingly because of sympathy and 
insight—of such moderns as MacDowell, Debussy, 
etc.; and there is a welcome appraisa! of Grieg's 
place in music.'’-——Review of Reviews 


FICTION 


THE WISDOM OF 
FATHER BROWN 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “The Innocence of Father 
Brown,” etc. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


“Tales of crime and discovery, clues and false 
leads and all the rest of the thrilling materia! 
which will make any normal human being sit up 
and keep on sitting up long past the proper hour 
for bed. Mr. Chesterton deserves a rousing cheer 
—in fact, three rousing cheers—for ving ns 
another series of real and fine detective tales."’ 

New York Times. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES 
WITH THE IDLE RICH 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “Behind the Beyond,” 
sense Novels,” etc. Cloth. $1.25 
“One of the best bits of witty sarcasm in 
recent print.’’—The Dial. 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of “Simpson,” etc. Cloth. $1.85 net. 
‘“Unitke so many novels, ‘Bellamy’ is worth a 
careful and attentive reading.’’——New York Times, 


THE PRESENTATION 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “The Blue Lagoon,” “Chil- 


“Non- 
net. 


dren of the B8ea,” etc. I2mo. Colored 
Frontispiece. Cloth. $1.80 net. 
“Combining a political history and a radiant 


love story, “The Presentation’ will appeal to that 
large class of readers who delight in historical 
romances."'——-Baltimore Evening Sun. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
JOHN LANE CO., New orn 
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Suggestions trom Mr. Huebsch’s 
New Books: 
Lewisohn, Ludwig 
THE MODERN DRAMA 


AN Essay IN INTERPRETATION 
cal résumé of the drama of the last three 
dee aide disclosing the influences that have gov- 
erned plevwriahes and indicating their relative po- 
ition s in the history of the drama. The critical 
bibl raphy, study lists and index make the book 
in ieetie. $i.so net 


Mai Ki. tye, James 
THE HAPPINESS OF NATIONS 
A BEGINNING IN PoLITICAL ENGINEERING 


he author applies reason to the conduct of soci 
t and calls the scienc 


ety ice which treats of the adap 
tation of the means of society to its ends Political 
Engineering. He discloses a science of happiness 
| establishes a basis for entirely new social 
valua 1s, $1.25 net 
Oppenheim, James THE BELOVED 
This novelist has returned to his early manner 
with a love story of poignant beauty suggestive in 
its style of his poetry, while emb “lying in = 
t and treatment the experience ained thr t 
ious tales It will fulfill the b —_ 
f his admirers $1. 25 net 


rel, Georges 


REFLEC TIONS | ON VIOLENCE 


al Str ile and the phi 
f “he current industr move ment is 
by the leader of this as of ~— 
The t po y serious ur = 


—f irs t ¢ ; ft his 
‘ lin Englist — kL. 
t, Il ird Il 

WHAT NIE TZSCHE TAUG HT 
‘ wry it cighteen volumes of Nietzsche 
i purpos x} d | 

iract 1 ex ts 

I tud h ex 





‘a 
i 
a. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York | 





Washington, D. C. 
HOTEL GRAFTON 


Your most pleasant recollec- 
tion of Washington will be the 
delicious meals, comfortable 
accommodations and_ refined 
environment you found at 


THE GRAFTON 


TERMS (American Plan) 
ee $3 per day, upward, 
Double Room, free Public Bath, $6 to $8 per day; 
$35 to $50 per week, for two. 

Double Room and Bath, for two, $8 to $12 per day; 
$50 to $70 per week. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, for two, $12 te $18 
por day; $70 to $100 per week. 


—LHARRINGTON MILLS, Proprietor.%34 





Summer Season, Saranac Inn 
Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks 
Haaainoton Mriis, Manager. 
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Established 1889 


“‘A periodical that stands steadfastly for good literature.’’—The Dial. 


$1.00 Sot Lor $5.00 
a Copy Ty a Year 


New Year’s Number contains 


Balaustion’s Euripides 


A Dramatic Version of ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ and ‘Aristophanes’ Apology.’ 


By HELEN ARCHIBALD CLARKE 





Victoria: A Comedy in Three Acts 
By JANE WINSOR GALE, Director of the Toy Theatre 





Folk-Songs of Greece Under the Turk 





The Literary ee of Modern Greece 


-_ ~ <a OF Ge As 22 ea 





Poems 


_ By CARDUCCI, GERARD’ de* NERVAL, ELIZABETH ‘ HAZEL- 
"TON HAIGHT, FELICE CAVALLOTTI, RAINER MARIA RILKE, 
DETLEV von LILIENCRON, and others. 








Spring Number contains 


The Money Question 


A comedy in 5 acts 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS, Fils. 





Francis Thompson 
By GLADYS WOOLCOTT BARNES 





The Pessimism of the Ring of the Nibelung 
“By PAUL H. GRUMMANN : i 


Unpublished Poems 


By BENJAMIN P. SHILLABER 
and SAMUEL F. SMITH, Author of ‘‘America.”’ 











If your Bookseller does not carry Poet Lore in stock send us his name 
age a 


THE POET LORE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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Ape WiGelof 


G@ Reprint of Moetry 
and Mrose for Woot 
Lovers, chosen in part 
from scarce editionsand 
sources not generally 
Exows 





1895-1915 


20 Volumes and Index Complete 





The completion of The Bibelot in 
twenty volumes permits its editor to 
forth the point of view he has 
from the start and to indicate 

t in his opinion the complete set, 
should appear to 
e who now come upon it in its 
ntirety. If The Bibelot means any- 
hing it means definitely an aid to 
seli-culture in literature, and is based 
ipon the underlying spirit of beauty 
as expressed in literature: in other 
rds the “things that perish never,” 


viewed as a whole, 


t only.as seen in the classics or 
well known works of any age or of 
any writer, but which are discover- 
able in scarce editions and rescued 
from sources not generally known. 

The contents of The Bibelot pos- 
sesses unity of purpose: it represents 
what I have personally accepted as 
specimens of the finer spirit—what 
I have individually felt as making 
the deepest impression upon myself. 
Only an intimacy with The Bibelot 
as a whole can establish my claim 
that in these pages there is that 
which makes for the widest self-de- 
velopment. 

The new descriptive prospectus 
is now ready giving contents of each 
volume, prices and terms for sets on 
deferred payment plan, information 
that all who know Tue MosHer 
Booxs will appreciate. 

Postpaid on request. 
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The end of the European war is in sight 
What then for the United States? 
The nation will be safer if you read 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, . 


ROLAND G. USHER’S rorecast 
OF THE INEVITABLE CLASH BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE’S VICTOR 





From a long editorial in The Boston Evening Tran- 


script, one of the most conservative and authoritative 
newspapers in America: 


‘It is an impressive book. No prophet is risking his 
reputation if he ventures the prediction that it will be 
the most widely read and most seriously discussed 
book of the period. But it is a highly alarming book, 
nevertheless. Few readers will drop it without a tre- 
mor of disquietude. But on that very account it 
should have a salutary effect. We Americans have 
been reluctant to face our future. It has been a cost- 
ly national habit of ours never to look beyond the 
immediate day—how costly, the conservationists have 
been willing enough to warn us. Mr. Usher is such a 
conservationist, but on the largest possible scale. It 
is not a few forests or mines that concern him, but 
the whole safety of a nation. . . . Two years ago his 
‘Pan-Germanism’ was quickly dismissed, until the 
war came on to confirm, with alarming precision, its 
equally alarming forecasts. . . . He will have done us 
a great service in his new book by making us think 

an accomplishment in a Republic that may be re- 
garded a triumph.”’ 




















Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


New York 











CULTURE OF ANCIENT 


THE INDIANS OF GREATER 


ISRAEL NEW YORK 








forth his theme more picturesquely than Cornill 
There ig something intensely lifelike and often 
times dramatic in the presentation of his sub 
ject. Thoroughly scholarly in his spirit, he is 
popular in his manner, and this new book is a 
strong addition to his two noted works on ‘The 
History of Israel’ and ‘The Prophets.’ ' Boaton 
Tranacript. 

Send for Complete Catalogue of Open Court Booka 





THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 











THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
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T 
By CARL H. CORNILL By ALANSON SKINNER 
Pp. 200. 8vo, cloth. $1.00. - Assistant Curator Anthropology. Ameri- 
“No writer on Old Testament times has set can Museum of Natural History New York City 


8vo, Torch boards. $1.00, postage extra 


A thoroughly readable and comprehensive ac- 
count of the In lians originally inhabiting the terri- 
tory now embraced by Greater New York. 
Popular in yet absolutely accurate 
Has a good bibliography and complete in- 


An ideal book 


style 


dex, also map of the region 


for the archaeologist. 


THE TORCH PRESS, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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SELECTED FROM THE SPRING LIST OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


NEW FICTION 


They’re All Talking About 

















“The most wonderfully illustrated book on Polar exploration 
ever published.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Sir DOUGLAS MAWSON’S 


Own Account of the Australian Antarctic Expedition 1911-14 


THE HOME of the BLIZZARD 


Two Lerge Octavo Volumes with 300 remarkable photographs, 16 color plates, 
drawings, maps, plans, etc., $9.00 net. 


Read What Others Say of the Story 
Philadelphia Record: 

‘There are thrills in the story that surpass any that fictionists can create and 
it is a tribute to strong men who went forth to meet perils and even death itself 
— the world might know something of the long unknown and almost forbidden 
anc 
London Saturday Review: 

“One of the world's greatest stories of adventure; 


doubt about this.” 
Of the Work Accomplished 


“A treasure house of facts.” 


there is not a moment's 


Boston Transcript:— 
London Athenaeum: 
“No Polar book ever written has surpassed these volumes either in sustained 
interest or in the variety of the subject-matter 
Of the Illustrations 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore, the Noted Camera Naturalist, says: 
“It would indeed be difficult to imagine any more perfect. 
any that surpass them, both in beauty and interest.” 


I have never seen 





By an “‘Eye-Witness’’ 


By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA The Eminent Belgian Scholar 
A thrilling, moving chronicle, as intensely interesting as the greatest fiction. 
An epic tale of Belgium's heroic defence against great odds by one who was there. 
It explains many things that you cannot learn from newspaper or magazine ac- 
counts. Dr. Sarolea is unbiased, and presents the facts in a new light. $1.00 net. 
James L. Ford, in the New York Herald: 
“The literature of the war is more remarkable for quantity than quality. One 
book, however, deserves serious attention, and that is ‘How Belgium Saved Europe.’ 
It is a long time since I have read a book that sets forth so briefly and 
convincingly the story of the part played by this gallant little kingdom as the 
saviour of Europe—if not of our own country.” 


By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S.B. 
23 Illustrations and 6 figures in the tert. Octavo. $1.75 net. 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger: 
“The title suggests fascinating subjects, and the reader once interested is un- 
willing to put the book aside. It is a compendium of useful information. 
It is absorbing and interesting, and a book which should be found on every 
library shelf. Thousands of subjects are treated in an attractive, light, 
readable manner.” 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
33 Illustrations. Octavo. $3.50 net. 

Boston Transcript: 

“Lieutenant Chatterton never wrote a better story than this true tale 
of adventurous men who went forth in little vessels to face dangers of many 
kinds on land and sea. .. a rare and valuable addition to the bookshelves 
of those who value highly tales of the sea, of adventure, or attractive accounts of 
important phases of the history of the world, for it combines all these things.” 


FAMOUS DAYS AND DEEDS IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
By Prof. CHARLES MORRIS 


16 INMuatrations from famous paintings. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
Striking stories drawn from Dutch and Belgian history. 


A DOG OF FLANDERS _»y “ourpa” 


Illustrated in color by Maria L. Kirk. Cloth. 60 cents net. 
The famous tale of peasant life in Flanders, printed in uniform style with Mrs. 
Lewis’ simplified editions of George Macdonald's stories for children. 





By the Author of “ Betty’s Virginia Christmas’ 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 

12 Jllustrations by Frederick Dorr Steel. 
Cloth. $1.25 net. 

“A lively story of social adventure.”— 
Phila. North American. “A piquant, 
pleasantly written tale—just the book to 
while away tedious hours.”"—N. Y. Times. 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
THIRD PRINTING. 
Illustrated. $1.00 Net. Postage extra. 

Boston Transcript: 

“The beauty and the strangeness that 
go to make romance are combined in 
this little tale. The reader .. . be- 
comes immediately interested in the per- 
sonality of the gay little ‘Liberry Teacher’ 
who realizes that no one wants to hear 
the ‘cry-side.’” 


MIRANDA 
By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
Jllustrated in color and black and white 
by E. L. Henry, N.A. $1.25 net. 
Every one fell in love with Miranda 
when she first appeared in Marcia Schuy- 
ler. . . . Her naturalness and irre- 
pressible spirit made all of us wish that 
she might sometime have her own ro- 
mance—and here it is—bubbling over 
with humor. Miranda falls in love 
who could imagine it? Yet she does, and 
leads her rivals a spirited chase, enjoying 
herself immensely the while. 


THE WHITE ALLEY 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
$1.25 net. 

The reader who solves the mystery of 
“The White Alley” must indeed be as 
clever as Fleming Stone, the great Ameri- 
can detective, who plays such an impor- 
tant part in discovering the criminal and 
in furthering the tender romance which 
runs through this best of Miss Wells's 
detective stories. 


THE WOMAN IN THE CAR 
By RICHARD MARSH, 
The author of “ The Beetle”’ 
$1.35 net. 
Philadelphia Press: 

“From the moment Mr. Marsh turns 
on his high-voltage current, the electrical 
thrills in this attention-riveting detective 
yarn are continuous.” 


By THERESE TYLER 
Frontispiece by H. Weston Taylor. 
Phitladetphia Press: 

“Preéminently calculated to whet the 
interest and provoke a storm of discus- 
sion. That it has already achieved this 
is abundantly demonstrated by the fact 
that it has promptly become a best sel- 
ler.” 


THE FINAL VERDICT 


Six Stories of Men and Women 
By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 
$1.00 net. 
Baltimore American: 

“Each gripping tale refers to the ver- 
dict of the law court and justice—how 
often do they coincide? The stories are 
clean cut and decisive—they make the 
reader think.” 


$1.25 
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